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in Your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


SEL SE 





“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
4>=>> discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“‘Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally .. . 
Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs. . . tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.”’ the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us Soeccccccccooocooccoocoesees zs eeece 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 
a 
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wd INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
e Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
r[ a f BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. 
RtCrnRrattona. ii | 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Street 





City and State 
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oesch of Truman. Minnesota do the foir with Mr. 





Listen to Cedric Adams’ News, Sundey, 12:30 on wccod 


«Cedric Adams showed us something new 


at the Minnesota State Fair last year" 


“[magine & + with Cedric Adams --- that’s what happened “We alway® thought of Cargill only °° grain firm. Ww 
hi N representative introduced Us to they also do so much prot essing of oducts—and m 
Fair last yeat- ic, you know, tells about for our farms. y . ssing “eats up’ 
ts every 5 12:30 on is W broadcast. three-fourths oO J it just that way, 
So, after our tour of the fair, We sisi the creative but it certainly ™ sense. © , y, his 
processing plants which Cargill has 1" the Twin Cities area. That's when tools and his 
Cedric really showed us something new - + °° them into some 


“This ~s* the first real industrial lab most of us “What's in & box of doe food? We were sure Sut “We watched Cedric conduct the finals © 
4 see what jn means to us rised to learn that @ creative processor like Cargill Club Talent Contest sponsored by Care 
invest 19 laboratories 1s 21 different farm products into just one box of Minnesots Agricultural Extension Service 
. new and better Nutrena Dog Food. So ® processed food like that meant Vice President L. L : ac 
way 5 oved products a steady. all-year-longe demand for the numerous {erm winners. With 
that can be vse products that go into tive Process"6> America’s 
Ep 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products Carat 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 35 other cities 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


— 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 

















BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 































xy "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEATTLE, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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milled ~ith.300d" Plowr! 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





You have a well-founded sense of security if you’re 
baking I- H flours. This confidence results from 
knowing that I-H quality always assures the best 
baking results. I-H performance is firmly based on 

the careful selection of none but the finest wheats 
eg eit nae and on scientific milling technique that makes the 
most of this wheat superiority. Faith in I-H is fully 
justified by a long record of excellence. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 27 


t 
Rigo 
FLAVIN 
NIACIN 
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Your flour looks whiter in 
Bemis Blue-lined Paper Bags. 
Use Bemis Blue to build repeat sales. 


Np) eM ae 
™ BAG. \ General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
My Fg “Sales Offices in All Principal Cities - 
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=) 
Aged and Aerated 
ae 


To insure uniformity e To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour’ « 





Or get a better value 


Or receive better service * Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





| MINNEAPOLIS 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Look left and right 


Before crossing roads! 


Why risk unpleasant surprises 
when you can specify 


the always reliable Bolting Cloth 


Manufactured by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS MFG. CO. 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 


Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
100 Gold Street New York 38, N.Y. 


J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Canada 





Wate 
Mtl 


Distributors 


S. Howes Co., Inc. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


H. C. Purvine 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 





Bind 





W: ALL laugh at the foolish ostrich, burying its 
head in the sand to avoid detection. Yet, there are plenty 
of business men today playing ostrich when it comes to 
their manufacturing costs. 


You can’t avoid the disastrous results of high production 
costs by hiding from them. But you can modernize your 
facilities for greater operating efficiency to meet the 
stiffer competition in the days ahead. 


And if you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want the best possible 
planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you 
with sound and stimulating ideas on economy of opera- 
tion and flexibility of layout, backed by thirty-three 
years of experience in designing and building for the 
grain, flour, feed and cereal industries. 











Qoalish 


J ON sgleniens ¢ onstruction Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Complete Facilities for Sering the Milling Iadary | 





MEMBER S 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

WINN’PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 








OFFICE S$: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 
THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS Chy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Wire 
PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } os . — ; 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i : country an 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Vorminet 
Storage 


ae a § ; : i P ‘ 
. i} + > ‘» 
r NEW SPOKANE Mitt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S” MOST“MODERN , 


te. ; _ 
MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 














90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








“ROCK RIVER" @@# . *@ere 7’mo “OLD TIMES" 
RYE BLODGETT’S” RYE etits: 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


POLAR BEAR flour has a past and 
a future. The past is represented by 
more than 50 years of milling to the 
highest quality standards. And _ that 
past means a bright future for the 
baker who bases his bread quality on 
POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Nonil Look 
for Sunfed 
in this 























new bag... 
just as 
individual 
| as its genuine, 
\) sea" | old-fashioned 
Qo flavor. 





mS! *%) Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
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KANSAS CITY—Five new direc- 
tors were named to the board of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Oct. 26 and the board 
elected A. B. Ewing as president of 
the milling company and temporary 
chairman of the board. 

At the same time, company officials 
announced that the plant of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, a unit 
of Flour Mills of Amer:ca, will not 
be closed as indicated a week ago. 
The company will continue to op- 
erate the St. Louis p!ant to produce 
soft wheat flours and the company 
lines of package goods. Production 
of hard wheat flours will be concen- 
trated in the Kansas City mill of 
the company and at the Alva, Okla., 
plant. 

The new president, Mr. Ewing, 
who has been treasurer of the com- 
pany since last August, previously 
was engaged as a business and finan- 
cial consultant in Kansas City, and 
is former treasurer of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc. 

In addition to the selection of Mr. 
Ewing as president, the new board 
named W. R. Duerr to continue as 
vice president and director of sales 
of the company. Mr. Duerr also was 
elected to the office of secretary of 
the company. Emmett B. Hahn, who 
has been assistant treasurer, was 
named acting treasurer. 

The new members take the places 
of the following directors: Milton Mc- 
Greevy, Kansas City, partner in Har- 
ris, Upham & Co.; Edgar Shook, Kan- 
sas City, member of the law firm of 
Sebree, Shook, Hardy & Ottman; Jake 
L. Hamon, Dallas, of Cox & Ha- 
mon, oil producer; John D. Baker, Jr., 
New York, partner in Reynolds & Co., 
securities. 

A fifth place on the board was 
vacant because of the resignation last 
August of Henry H. Cate, as presi- 
dent and director of the milling com- 
pany. 

Rushton Ardrey, vice president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
and Percy A. Brown, of Percy A. 
Brown & Co., food manufacturer, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., continue as board 
members. 

The purpose of the change in the 
membership of the board was to give 
more direct representation to the 
principal stockholders, Mr. McGreevy, 
a retiring director, said in making 
the announcement of the change. 
Mr. Garrett is a business associate 
of J. Marvin Leonard, of Fort Worth, 
owner of Leonard’s Department Store. 
Mr. Leonard's holdings, reported to 
be some 70,000 shares, are the largest 
individual ownership. Another large 
holding of nearly 70,000 common is 
held by Mrs. Linthicum. Mr. Burns, 
a New York attorney, represents the 
interests of a group of eastern in- 
vestors in the company stock. John 
E. Hoffman is vice president of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

One of the nation’s large flour mill- 
ing concerns, the Flour Mills of 


bew 





VALIER & SPIES TO CONTINUE 
OPERATIONS; EWING PRESIDENT 


St. Louis Unit to Concentrate on Soft Wheat Flours and 





Package Goods Line—New Directors Represent 
large Stockholders More Directly 


A. B. Ewing 





Five on New Board for Flour Mills 





INDIANA ELEVATOR BURNS 

LA CROSSE, IND. Fire destroyed 
the La Crosse Grain Co. elevator in 
this city. The loss included 18,900 
bu. oats, corn and wheat, 15 tons ol 
feed and some machinery. Harland 
Shireman, manager of the elevator, 
gave no estimate of the loss. No 
cause for the fire, which apparently 
broke out in the top of the elevator, 
was reported. 





W. R. Duerr 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA OFFICERS—The board of directors of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, Oct. 26 elected A. B. Ewing as president 
and W. R. Duerr as vice president and secretary. To succeed Mr. Ewing as 
company treasurer, the board named Emmett Hahn as acting treasurer. Mr. 
Ewing was elected treasurer of the milling firm last August. Previously he was 
a business consultant in Kansas City and formerly treasurer of Sunsh ne Bis- 
cuits, Inc. Mr. Duerr has been associated with FMA since 1912 and for many 
years has been vice president and director of sales of the company. 


Rains Improve 
1954 Wheat Crop 
Prospects in S. W. 


KANSAS CITY 
1954 wheat 
What improved by substantial rains 
which fell generally throughout Tex- 
as, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri 
Drouth conditions were so hard set 
in the area that the moisture could 
not be considered a drouth-breaker, 
but the precipitation of from 1. to 
9 in. helped meet the dire mois:ure 
needs of the top and subsoil 


Prospects for the 


winter crop Were some- 


Heaviest rains came in Texas, par- 
ticularly in the Panhandle and South 
Plains. Both thorough 
ly soaked by were de 


regions were 
racns which 


seribed as the best since May, 1951 
Typical reports were: Ft. Worth 1.62 
in., Dalhart 4.35, Spearman 2.52, Me 
Lean 3.60, Amarillo 5.61, Her ford 


3.75, Tulia 2.40, Plainview 2.50, Lub- 
bock 2.68, San Angelo 1.25, Meadow 
200 

Oklahoma welcomed generous 
moisture over the weekend with 2.32 
in. at Oklahoma City, Shawnee 3.87, 
Guthrie 1.40, Ft. Sill. 5.60, Hobart 
1.56, Ardmore 1.71, Tulsa 1.76 and 
Bartlesville 1.09. 

In Kansas, 
1.24 in., Herington 1.40, 
1.50, Wichita 1.36, 
ford 3.14, Emporia 
1.47, Pratt 1.22 and Kingman. 1.06 

Western Missouri had rainfall of 
somewhat lesser quantities at points 
generally to the south of 
City and west of Springfield 
City counted 1.29 in. 


received 
Cofieyville 
Topeka 40, Ox- 

1.23, Eldorado 


Hutchinson 


Kansas 
Kansas 





America plants at Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Alva, have a total capacity 
of 28500 sacks daily. The company 
owns grain storage facilities of 11,- 
500,000 bu. located throughout the 
southwest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
REPORTS INCOME RISE 

NEW YORK—Consolidated net in- 
come of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
subsidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada for the first nine months of 
1953 amounted to $7,265,072, equiva- 
lent after preferred dividend require- 
ments to $2.10 a share, Joel S. 
Mitchell, president, announced. Net 
income for the same nine months of 
1952 was $6,576 544 or $1.89 a share. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $304,102,960 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, against 
$284 346,187 for the like 1952 period. 

For the third quarter of 1953 con- 
solidated net income (after taxes) 
was $2,122,339 or $.61 a share com- 
pared with $2,041,419 or $.58 a share 
in the third quarter of 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.40 a share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable Dec. 15, to stockholders of 
record on Nov. 16. An extra dividend 
on the common stock of $.10 a share 
payable on Dec. 15, to holders of 
record on Nov. 16, was also declared. 

A quarterly dividend of $.875 a 
share on the preferred stock was de- 
clared, payable Dec. 15, to stockhold- 
ers of record on Dec. 1. 





Bakery Flour Prices Highest 
Since 1948 in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Critics of 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
who are lamenting declining farm 
prices should take notice of current 
bakery flour values which are the 
highest since the end of the postwa1 
grain shortage in 1948. Present flour 
prices even exceed the bullish period 
in 1950 brought about by the out- 
break of the Korean conflict. 

Bakers faced with the purchase of 
flour at the present time must go 
back as far as early 1948 to find 
flour costs as high as they are now. 
Current quotations for 95° standard 
baker patent in the Southwest are 
$6.0346.10 cottons, Kansas City, as 
shown in the flour market statistics 


Secre- 


of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Looking back in the records to 
January, 1948, the low price for 


standard patent at Kansas City was 
$6.60 and the high $7.05 cottons. 
In February of that year the range 
between the low and high was $5.55” 
6.85. The drop from $7.05 to $5.55 
was the result of a decline of 77%2¢ 
bu. in wheat between Jan. 16 and 
Feb. 13. 

Reviewing the high points of the 
flour market at Kansas City in re- 
cent years, the 1952 peak was $5.78 
in January, the 1951 high was $5.90 


in November, and the top in 1950 was 
$5.65 reached in December. A high 
of $5.40 was attained twice in 1949, 
in March and October 

So, with a rigid support under 
wheat and the farmer's attitude of 
holding most of his wheat under the 
CCC loan program, come what may, 
the Secretary of Agriculture can 
point out the resulting five-year highs 
now quoted in flour markets. As an 
example of wheat costs in the South- 
west, it can be noted that an accept- 
able grade of 12.5°% protein hard 
winter miller 45'%¢ over the 
Kansas City December future which 
closed at $2.04% on Oct. 26 

Contributing to this bulge in flour 
is a sagging millfeed market as a 
result of the drouth and other factors. 
On Oct. 26 bran was quoted at $36 
sacked, Kansas City, compared with 
$51 sacked, Kansas City, shortly 
after the start of the Korean war 
and $55 in February, 1948. The cur- 
rent bran price is 50¢ below the 
original OPA price and compares 
with the later OPA price of $46.50 


costs a 


NEW CO-OP. ELEVATOR 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS Con- 
struction will stert this fall on a 


new 10-tank add'tion to its present 
elevator by the Cloud County Co-op. 
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USDA Retains High Support Level 





RATE AGAIN 85% OF PARITY 
ON FOUR NON-BASIC GRAINS 





Dollar-and-Cent Levels Lower on Oats, Barley, Grain 
Sorghums—Political Pressure Noted in Support 
Decision—Flaxseed Rate Reduced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is staying on the 
high side of price supports for the 
1954 crops of oats, barley, rye and 
grain sorghums, retaining the 85% of 
parity support level for those com- 
modities. 

However, USDA lowered the sup- 
port level for flaxseed to 70% of par- 
ity for the next crop, as com- 
pared with the 80% level which has 
been in effect. 

Here are the actual 1954-crop sup- 
port levels on the grains as com- 
pared with the 1953 support rates. 
The 1954 national average price sup- 
port rates, reflecting 85% of parity 
prices as of Sept. 15, 1953, will be: 

Oats-—75¢ bu. for grade No. 3 or 
better; this year the support level 
was 80¢. 

Barley—-$1.15 bu. for grade No. 2 
or better, except ‘‘mixed” barley 
in 1953 the rate was $1.24 bu. 

Grain Sorghums—$2.28 cwt. for 
grade No. 2 or better, except “mixed” 
grain sorghums; this year the sup- 
port rate was $2.43. 

Rye—$1.43 bu. for Grade No. 2 or 
better or grade No. 3 on test weight 
only but otherwise grading No. 2; 
this year the support in dollars and 
cents was the same. 


Parity Computations 

The cause of these adjustments in 
the dollars and cents computations, 
despite the fact that the percentage 
level of support is unchanged, is found 
in provisions of the farm law of 1949 
which established for the non-basic 
crops the use of the transitional par- 
ity concept which provided an easy 
escalator between the old and the 
modernized formula used on comput- 
ing parity. Under existing law, ex- 
cept for the basic crops, there is a 
provision for substitution of the last 
10 years as the basis for parity com- 
putation. 

Last year rye completed a full new 
10-year cycle, ending the transitional 
period of escalation and the support 
now is computed percentage-wise and 
dollar-wise on the new modernized 
parity concept basis. 

Oats and barley completed the 10- 
year adjustment cycle in January, 
1953, but they are still being priced 
dollar-wise for support purposes on 
the transitional parity base for the 
coming crop year. This gives them a 
lower dollar and cents level of sup- 
port even though they are supported 
percentage-wise at 85% of parity. 
In short, oats and barley are now 
within the modernized parity con- 
cept for future crop years. 

Grain sorghums are still within the 
transitional parity escalation period, 
but through quirks in the legal tan- 
gles of the farm law, this crop ob- 
tains the same treatment as oats and 
barley, and its 85% of parity sup- 
port is translated in dollars and cents 
into a reduction. 


Prior to the announcement that 
supports on these non-basic feed 
grains would be retained at 85% of 
parity, there has been speculation that 
USDA would reduce the level to 75% 
of parity. 

The surrender of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson on this 
issue is seen by some observers here 
as possibly the last milestone in his 
cabinet career. His political stock has 
dropped to 2 new low, indicating that 
the ninth congressional district of 
Wisconsin, in which the Democrats 
scored a startling upset in an off-year 
election, may be the graveyard of the 
Benson farm program theories. 

Observers here think that he will 
be permitted to remain in office for 
a few more months, probably to face 
further congressional wrath over his 
ideas to reorganize the soil conser- 
vation service districts, and that sub- 
sequently he will be expected to re- 
tire. 

Possible Replacement 

As a replacement to Mr. Benson, it 
is now speculated that John H. Davis, 
assistant secretary, will be asked to 
take over. Mr. Davis would have 
wide support from the farm organiza- 





tions and from Capital Hill if he 
could be persuaded to accept what 
would look like only an interim ap- 
pointment to carry the administration 
through the congressional campaign 
of 1954. 

The hopes that Secretary Benson 
would be able to weather the con- 
gressional panic were dampened with 
the congressional election in Wis- 
consin. 

Last week at a press conference 
the President affirmed his backing of 
Secretary Benson. But earlier Mr. 
Benson’s closest supporters in USDA 
had lost heart at the failure of the 
White House to give him all-out sup- 
port. 

The retention of the high level of 
support for the nonbasic crops was 
a shocker to Benson followers. The 
public gossip on every tongue is that 
the White House dictated the price 
support decision over the better judg- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
board and that of Secretary Benson. 
In fact, some persons assert that it 
was difficult to halt a White House 
recommendation that the support line 
for the nonbasics be pushed up to 
90% of parity, equal to the level for 
the basic crops. 

As the USDA reflected the ad- 
ministration retreat on its indicat- 
ed farm policies, the agency made a 
weak attempt to justify its retention 
of the 85% of parity supports for the 
nonbasic storable commodities. 

Reasons Given 

In his announcement of the support 
decision, Mr. Benson said, in part: 
“Price supports on these four crops 
are being continued at the 85% of 


parity level for another year in order 
to maintain farm income and eco- 
nomic stability during the period of 
adjustment. These crops offer an op- 
portunity to increase locally produced 
supplies of feed needed in the drouth 
and other feed-deficit areas.” 

On the same day he was making 
this statement, his feed situation re- 
port was saying: “Supplies of feed 
grains and other concentrates for 
1953-54 are again more than adequate 
for domestic and export requirements, 
and a further increase in the carry- 
over of corn is in prospect at the 
close of the season. . . . Supplies of 
the concentrate feeds for the 1953-54 
season, including the grains and by- 
product feeds, are estimated at 
about 172 million tons, 3 million tons 
larger than in 1952-53 and 10 million 
tons above the 1946-50 average.” 

It may be seen also that Secretary 
Benson fails to note the probable ex- 
pansion of acreage in these non-con- 
trolled crops as wheat, cotton and 
corn are brought under acreage 
restrictions next crop year. A deci- 
sion to put corn under acreage re- 
strictions for the commercial corn 
area can probably be seen as a 
certainty since the PMA grain 
branch officials will meet shortly in 
Chicago to lay the basic plans for 
acreage control over that crop. 

Where drouth conditions do not de- 
feat the possibility, it may be expect- 
ed that farmers generally will be at- 
tracted to cultivation of these non- 
controlled crops next crop year—the 
spring varieties — at the attractive 
price level. 

The mechanism of supports for the 





Price Supports Expected to Be 
Vital Part of GOP Farm Program 


iy JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Following the 
three-day session of the permanent 
18-man Farm Advisory Commission 
here this week, the White House re- 
poried optimistically that the farm 
price slide had about run its course 
and that a new farm program, with 
some innovations and refinements of 
the existing programs with price sup- 
port operations an integral part, 
would be presented to the President 
late in December for presentation to 
Congress in January. 

Although the commission would not 
reveal its basic plan, it is widely 
known that the attack on the farm 
problem by that body and by Ezra T. 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, has 
been keyed to a piecemeal approach 
with separate special treatment for 
separate commodity groups. 

Price support will be a cornerstone 
of all the programs, it is expected, 
but with variations from the present 
techniques. 

For example, a two price system of 
support for wheat and cotton has 
been a major topic of consideration by 
the big committee. This plan recently 
obtained the full endorsement of the 
Wheat Incustry Advisory Committee 
at its Chicago session, and is said to 
be backed by Clifford R. Hepe (R., 
Kansas), chairman of the house agri- 
cultural committee. 


Although many grain trade spokes- 
men see much virtue in the two price 
plan for wheat, there is far from 
unanimity on this issue. It is yet un- 
clear as to the machinery to be used. 
Originally it was proposed that the 
wheat crop move freely at the market 
price at time of sale with the farmer 
obtaining a certificate—of negotiable 
but estimated value—reprecenting the 
anticipated difference in price be- 
tween the market and full parity for 
that part of his crop which was used 
for domestic food purposes. Those 
certificates were to be given to the 
farmer prior to harvest and could be 
tendered at once to Commodity Credit 
Corp. for payment. 

Now, however, there have been re- 
ports indicating that the farmer 
wou'd tender his certificates with the 
wheat as it moved, and the final pay- 
ment would not be available until 
such time as the wheat was sold for 
milling or other food purposes. 

Accord ng to critics of that pro- 
posal, it seems that the grain trade 
wou!'d have to be licensed to conduct 
business on certificate wheat. It would 
involve considerable bookkeep.ng 
operations. 

Memory of Old Tax 

Another point of friction would be 
the means by which the miller or 
wheat precessor paid for the certifi- 
eates. It has the bad taste memory 
of the old processing tax which the 
U.S. Supreme Court killed back in 


the early days of the New Deal. 

Indirect political connotations are 
even more distressing, it is said. A 
farm policy designed to give the 
farmer full parity for even the half 
of the crop used for domestic food 
purposes may lead to more urgent de- 
mands from labor for a guaranteed 
annual wage. This proposal has had 
substantial Republican Senate back- 
ing. 

While the White House contem- 
plates an acceptance of the Benson 
approach to the farm program by 
Congress, this is by no means certain. 
Midwest and south farm senate lead- 
ers will not swallow a variation of 
the high support philosophy without 
a bitter fight. 


Major Panic 
Already farm belt congressmen are 
in a major panic over the recent elec- 
tion returns. Two other off year con- 
gressional seat figh‘s are slated for 
early next month. Other Republican 
upsets in those districts in New Jer- 
sey and California would add to the 
mounting fears of Republican farm 
leaders and force them into a pro- 
gram exceeding the generous farm 
vote-catch'ng policies of the recent 

Truman administration. 


The farm price slid2 may have been 
halted but the farm problem is far 
from solution and the forthcoming 
session of Congress is certain to be 
dominated by the farm issue. 
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four grain crops and flax will be basi- 
cally the same as in other years and 
the standards of eligibility unaltered, 
USDA stated. For these 1954 crops 
supports will be provided by CCC 
through farm storage loans, ware- 
house loans and purchase agreements. 

To be eligible for support oats must 
grade No. 3 or better; barley, No. 5 
or better or No. 5 garlicky or better; 
rye No. 2 or better or No. 3 on test 
weight only but otherwise No. 2 or 
better, except that rye may not con- 
tain in excess of 1% of ergot; grain 
sorghums No. 4 or better. and must 
not contain in excess of 13‘% mois- 
ture 

Flaxseed Support 

The national average support price 
for 1954-crop flaxseed grading No. 
will be $3.14 bu. This is equivalent of 
70% of the parity price as of Sept. 
15, 1953. Price support for 1953-crop 
flaxseed is at a national average of 
$3.79 bu., reflecting 80°7 of the parity 
price in August, 1952. 

USDA officials pointed out that the 
current supply of flaxseed and linseed 
oil is enough to meet requirements 
for two more years. The reserve sup- 
ply is expected to increase by the 
equivalent of 10 million bushels of 
flax by the end of the 1953-54 mar- 
keting year. CCC alone is holding 
almost 200 million pounds of linseed 
oil in inventory, in addition to 300 
million pounds he!d under special pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act. 
In view of these large stocks, and be- 
cause flax is produced primarily in 
areas where alternative land use is 
feasible, USDA said, the lowering of 
the support level should help bring 
supplies more in line with demand. 

To be eligible for support, flaxseed 
must grade No. 1 or No. 2. As in pre- 
vious years, support will be carried 
out in most areas through warehouse 
and farm storage loans and purchase 
agreements. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEAD MILLER RETIRES 

MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS-—Will A. 
Johnson, who began as a sweeper for 
the Moundridge Mill & Elevator Co. 
when he was 13 years old, retired as 
the firm's head miller recently. He 
worked for the milling company 57 
years. Mill officials and employees 
honored Mr. Johnson at a testimonial 
dinner and presented him with a 21- 
inch television set as a retirement 
present. Charles Alexander, plant 
manager, made the presentation. Of- 
ficials of the Kansas Milling Co. from 
Kansas City and Wichita were guests 
at the dinner. 


Support Program 
Loss in 2 Months 
Tops $27 Million 


WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
price-support program loans and in- 
ventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. emounted to $3,742,393,000 as 
of Aug. 31, and that the corporation 
sustained a net realized loss of $27,- 
761,167 in carrying out this program 
during the first two months of the 
current ficcal year. (The net realized 
loss on the CCC price-support pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953 was $61,146,000.) 

Of the total investment of $3,742,- 
393,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,326,283,000 (including $259 176,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, and $1,067,107,000 held by 
the CCC), and inventories acquired 
under loan, purchase agreement, and 
direct purchase operations totaled 
$2,416,110,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding were as 
follows: 

‘orn, bu 293.160 978* § 
118 137, ,001F 
221041 653 
60,518,728 
$1.326 283,233 
Includes 2! 72.383 bu. of 1952-crop corn 


and 1,288 4595 b o ecealed 1952-c°op corn 


tIncludes addition to 27,328,349 bu 
of 1953-crop 


whea* 8.929.300 hu. of 1952 
wheat and 3,879.35 bu. of 
1942-crop wheat 


Included under “‘other” above were 
loans on olive oil, peanuts, tung oil, 
honey, soybeans, hay and pasture and 
winter cover crop seeds, barley, dry 
edible beans, flaxseed, grain sorghum, 
oats, rice, rye, gum turpentine and 
rosin and wool. In this group the 


crop rese 


RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


* 


W.ASHINGTON—August sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 9% above August, 1952 
figures, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Siles were 
down 1% in August compared with 
July. For tho first eight months of 
1953, sales were 7% higher than for 
the same period of 1952. 


UP 


largest amount of loans on any one 
commodity was $16,790,625 on wool. 
Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Aug. 31, the quantities involved, 
and the cost were as follows: 
Wheat, bu 
Corn, bu 
Butter Ib 
Cottonseed 
oil, Ib 
Cheese Ib 
Wool Ib 100,453,298 
levied milk, Ib 383 539,858 
Linseed oil, ib 189,506,888 
Feld seeds, Ib 288,459,605 
Cotton linters, Ib. 472,170,533 
Cotton, bales 235.601 
Gum rosin, Ib 311 594,183 
Flaxseed, bu 4,832,451 
Peanuts, Ib 110,031,265 
Dry edible 
beans, cwt ‘ 1,368,887 $210,559 
Oats, bu 13,963.653 12,841.62 
Other P2,102 


ATL,OS3,759 $1,204,431 € 
235.186.2890 t67.875.4 


263,132,638 175.710 2 


S44,619, 785 
221,085,535 


$2,416,109, 759 

“Other” items in inventory included 
cottonseed meal, barley, soybeans, 
grain sorghum, rice, rye, tobacco, 
gum turpentine, olive oil and honey, 
the largest of which was cottonseed 
meal with a cost value of $8,244,529. 

The net loss in carrying on the CCC 
price-support program during the 
first two months of the fiscal year 
was realized largely on dispositions 
of butter, dried milk and wheat. 

The CCC is authorized, by statute, 
to have total borrowings outstanding 
and obligations to purchase loans held 
by lending agencies at any one time 
of $6,750,000,000 to carry on its vari- 
ous programs, including the 
support program. 

As of Aug. 31, 1953, the CCC had in 
use $4,062,000 000 of its statutory 
borrowing authority. Actual borrow- 
ings totaled $3,798.000,000 and obli- 
gations to purchase commodity and 
storage loans held by lending agencies 
amounted to $264,000,000. This left 
a Statutory borrowing authority avail- 
able of $2,688,000,000. 

In addition, other current operating 
obligations of the CCC amounted to 
$270,000,000, some part of which may 
be liquidated by the use of borrowing 
authority. These current operating 
obligations included accounts payable 
and accrued liabilities totaling $265,- 
000,000, purchase agreements amount- 
ing to $4,000,000 and other commit- 
ments of approximately $1,000,000. 

The corporation has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $100,000,000 and at times it re- 
ceives advances from purchasers of 
commodities. These funds reduce the 
amount of borrowings necessary for 
the corporation to carry out its opera- 
tions. 


price 





AWARDED SCHOLARSHIPS — Rex 
E. Hubbard (right), junior in milling 
chemistry, and Adrianus W. Vis, 
sophomore in milling technology, each 
have been awarded $250 International 
Milling Co. scholarships to Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, milling industries, 
head, said staff members made the 
selection, primarily on scholarship. 
Mr. Hubbard is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rex Hubbard of W:chita, Kan- 
sas, and Mr. Vis is the son of W. A. 
Vis, Bird’s Hill, Manitoba, Canada. 
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Kansas Flood Loss 
by Grain Company 
Set at $146,090 


KANSAS CITY — The Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co., operator of 
the municipally-owned three-million- 
bushel river-rail elevator at Kansas 
City, Kansas, was awarded $146,090 
damages in a jury trial heard by the 
U.S. District Court last week. The 
suit was against Minnesota Avenue, 
Inc., leasing agent for the municipali- 
ty. 

The grain firm had asked $171,190.- 
47 damages for loss of machinery and 
equipment in the elevator following 
the 1951 flood, for pumping out flood- 
waters and for handling of the dam- 
aged grain. 

A side question of whether damages 
to the elevator resulted directly from 
the flood or from explosions which 
followed the disaster was not acted 
upon. Kansas City, Kansas, as a 
third-party plaintiff, contends that 
18 insurance companies are respon- 
sible for payment of the damages if 
they are ruled a result of explosions 
The city indicated it would ask for 
judgment on the question, 


———GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Not Liable, Court 
Rules in Railroad 
Flood Loss Suit 


KANSAS CITY 
Jude Albert 
that a 


US. District 
Ridge last week ruled 
railroad was not responsible 
for damage to livestock in transit 
during the 1951 flood. The ruling is 
expected to have a bearing on cases 
against railroads involving damage 
to grain in transit. 

Judge Ridge ruled that the flood 
was an act of God over which the 
railroads had no control. Specifically, 
the ruling was asked by the Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Neuhoff Bros. Packing Co., Dallas; 
and Ebner Bros. Packing Co., Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, against the Burling- 
ton Railroad, 

Earlier, another U.S. District 
Court ruling had absolved the Feder- 
al government of any damages al- 
legedly due to inaccurate forecasts 
of the river crests by the weather 
bureau. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. REGIS TOUR 

NEW YORK~--Twenty representa- 
tives of St. Regis Paper Co.'s foreign 
licensees are spending three weeks in 
this country. They will visit St. Regis 
mills and plants as well as plants 
where St. Regis packers and multi- 
wall paper bags are used. Accom- 
panying them on the trip are Oscar 
R. Johnson, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of St. Regis and 
head of its international division, and 
Edgar B. Hoppe, vice president of 
St. Regis Sales Corp.,, sales subsidiary 
of St. Regis Paper Co., and European 
manager of the St. Regis interna- 
tional division. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LItEe—— 
RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rve flour output re 
ported to The Northwes‘ern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side po'nts in the Northwest in sacks 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 
Oct Oct Ort. Oct 

2 9 16 23 
32.902 29939 424,475 *21,001 
less. tRevised from pre 


Five mills 
*Four mills or 
vious week 
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Bread Use Takes Upturn, Bakers Say 











AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. HEAD 
URGES ACTION FOR INDUSTRY 





Lewis G. Graeves Elected ABA Chairman—Industry Will 
Carry Its Story Direct to Consumer in Building 
Public Acceptance of Baked Foods 


CHICAGO An actual increase in 
per capita bread consumption despite 
declining flour consumption’ was 
claimed by baking industry officials 
here. 

Urging the industry to promote it- 
self before the final consumer rather 
than limiting itself to selling other 
bakers on the excellence of its prod- 


uct, members of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. said the industry should 
carry its story direct to the Ameri- 


can homemaker 

“Total bread consumption in the 
U.S. is nowhere near as bad as a lot 
of people have convinced us that it 


is,” E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., told the 
members of his association. “We can 
assume that total bread consump- 
tion is definitely over 100 Ib. per 
capita.” 

“In 1947 bakers used 97 Ib. flour 


for every person in the population. 
In 1952 we used 98 Ib. for every per- 
son in the nation, a gain of one 
pound per capita of population in five 
years. If we analyze the figures close- 


ly, we find that the baker’s use of 
flour went up 10.7‘ while the popu- 
lation went up 9.6%.” 


More Flour Per Person Used 
This means not merely that the 
baker is using more flour in tons, but 
actually is using more flour per per- 
son—that the people of the U.S. are 
increasing their individual use of 
bakery foods and that we bakers are 
helping to build a greater per capita 
consumption of bakery foods.” 

The association pointed out to the 
capacity crowd gathered for the 1953 
convention of the ABA at the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 25-28 the signi- 
ficance of the fact that this upturn 
in consumption of bread—as opposed 
to the decline in flour consumption 

has come during the activity of the 


ow 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
ABA President 








Lewis G. Graeves 
ABA Chairman 


Bakers of America Program, the pub- 
lic relations activity of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

On the other side of the ledger, as- 
sociation officials claimed that the 
potential of the baking industry was 
not being realized because of the re- 
luctance of the individual baker to 
expend full effort on the firing line 
of increased consumption. The revo- 
lutionary “July Is Picnic Month” pro- 
motion failed to reach its complete 
objective of consumer acceptance pri- 
marily because of the individual bak- 
er’s reluctance to advertise in local 
picnic supplements, Mr. Kelley said, 
although the effort is growing sub- 
stantially. 

The association leader pointed up 
the eventual destination of the na- 
tion’s baking industry as a greater 
industry doing a maximum job of 
distributing high quality foods in the 
greatest possible quantity. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, also paid tribute to 
the new heights attained by the na- 
tion’s bread under modern promotion- 
al methods and enlightened manage- 
ment: 

“Today our greatest product, en- 
riched bread, stands at the highest 
nutritional and quality level which 
it has had in perhaps all its history. 
The enrichment program has gained. 


COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO — Editorial coverage of 
the American Bakers Assn. annual 
convention was handled by the fol- 
lowing staff members of The North- 
western Miller: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 
ard W. E. Lingren, Minneapol:s; Don 
E. Rogers and Henry S. French, 
Chicago. 








Latest information available indi- 
cates that close to 85% of all white 
bread in our nation is enriched.” 

Although the medical profession is 
beginning to realize the importance 
of bread in the diet and the place of 
bread in the entire dietary picture, 
the changing diet pattern is posing 
problems for the industry, Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, director of the Bureau 
of Nutrition of the New York City 
Health Department, told the conven- 
tion during the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

“There is a plus value in bread 
because of its vitamin content,” Dr. 
Jolliffe said. “It is ridiculous to have 
two or three cocktails and then not 
eat bread during the meal because 
‘he or she is on a diet’.” 

The medical authority predicted 
the addition of vitamin B,, and lysine 


to enriched bread within the near 
future. 
Lewis G. Graeves, president and 


general manager of the Chas. Schnei- 


der Baking Co., Washington, D.C., 
was elected chairman of the ABA 


and E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., re- 
elected president. 

Other officers chosen during the 
annual ABA convention in Chicago, 
all reelecied, are: First vice president, 
Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis.; second vice president, 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 


Los Angeles; treasurer, William M. 
Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 


buque, Iowa; secretary, Harold Fied- 
ler, Chicago. 

Mr. Graeves has been in the baking 
industry since 1907, has been a mem- 
ber of ABA since 1946, being elected 
to the board of governors in 1948. 

The following were elected gover- 
nors-at-large: Roland W. Baird, Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; George 
K. Batt, Dugan Brothers, Newark, 
N.J.; C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago; J. William Carence, Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Dallas; John Cooper, Gordon Baking 
Co., Detroit; John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., Inc., Erie, Pa.; Joseph 
Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Stanley S. Langendorf, Lang- 
endorf United Bakeries, Inc., San 
Francisco; C. J. Patterson, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Russell 
L. White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Executive Committee 

Elected to the executive committee 
were: Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; F. W. Birkenhau- 
er, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J.; J. William Carence, Campbell 


Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; Louis FE. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill; W. J. 
Coad, Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Coad, 
Jr.. Omar, Inc., Omaha; Harold 
W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bakery, 


San Francisco; John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo; Curtiss H 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisvil'e; 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Arthur Vos, Jr., the 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver. 

Elected to serve as majority mem- 
bers on the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Baking were: 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Co., Rockford, Il!.; Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
px. 

Elected to 


the finance committee 





J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


Bakery Equipment 
Group Reelects 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


CHICAGO--A good representation 
of the membership of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. at- 
tended the meeting of 


tion 


the organiza- 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
Oct. 25 prior to the opening of the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

At the annual business meeting, the 
president of the BEMA was reelected 
to serve another year as head of the 
association. He is J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, N.Y. Also elected as vice presi- 
dent was John E. Morrill, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. Raymond J. 
Walter also will continue as secre- 
tary-treasurer. A new director was 
named to the board, he is Robert A. 
Miller, J. H. Day Co., Inc., Cincinnati. 

At the meeting, reports of various 
committee chairmen were heard at 
the luncheon, and plans were dis- 
cussed for the organization’s partici- 
pation in the 1955 baking industry 
exposition scheduled to open in At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct. 1, 1955. 

From the committee reports, it was 
apparent that the organization has 
had a busy and constructive year in 
the months just passed. BEMA mem- 
bership represents the overwhelming 
preponderance by volume of bakery 
equipment and machinery manufac- 
tured in the U.S., having on its rolls 
14 manufacturing companies, as well 
as two Canadian firms, it was stated. 
Two new member firms have been 
added to the roster in the last year, 
it was reported. 





were William M. Clemens, chairman: 
C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Chicago 
and John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo. 

During the remainder of the con- 
vention, various branches of the ABA 
held their meetings, with the whole- 
sale, cake, pie, retail, multi-unit and 
young executives’ groups. bringing 
their memberships up to date. 
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M. F. 


Mulroy 


MINNEAPOLIS—In a realignment 
of the flour and feed milling firm’s 
executive branch Oct. 20, M. F. Mul- 
roy was named president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Mulroy’s 
election by the board of directors 
came on the anniversary of his 50th 
year of service with the company. 

Formerly executive vice president, 
Mr. Mulroy succeeds Leslie F. Miller, 
president since 1943, who has been 
with the company continuously for 48 
years. 

Mr. Miller becomes chairman of 
the board, succeeding M. R. Devaney, 
who is retiring after 51 years in the 
grain and milling industry. 

A. R. Helm, with Russell-Miller 
since 1919, has been named executive 
vice president to succeed Mr. Mulroy. 

Mr. Helm has been a member of the 
board of directors since 1949, and vice 
president since last April. 

In taking office, Mr. Mulroy fore- 


saw a bright future ahead for the 
milling industry and for Russell- 
Miller. 


“We have come through more than 
five years of abnormal conditions in 
the industry,” he said, “without giv- 
ing up the position we have estab- 
lished through the years. Now, with 
industry production more in line with 
consumption requirements, we can 
look forward to a promising future in 
all phases of our business. 


“In our elevator division alone, for 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co. Realigns Top Executive Posts 


Leslie F. Miller 


example, the amount of grain cur- 
rently being held back on the farms, 
plus new crops, will insure a most 
satisfactory volume of business for 
some time to come.” 

At the meeting, officers announced 
a quarterly dividend of 30¢ a share 
on the common stock, payable Nov. 2 
to stockholders of record Oct. 23, and 
a dividend of $2.25 a share on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 15. 

Fifteen members of Russell-Miller’s 
board of directors were also reelected, 
including Messrs. Mulroy, Miller, 
Devaney and Helm. The others are 
Truman J. Beggs, W. L. Brisley, Ed- 
ward S. Decker, R. J. Harrington, 
W. R. Heegard, Robert B. Meech, and 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, all officers of the 
company, and Clarence E. Hill of 
Harris, Upham & Co., Minneapolis; 
Ernst Mahler, chairman of the board 
of International Cellucotton Products 
Co., Neenah, Wis.; Edward P. Wells, 
vice president of Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, and 
Edgar F. Zelle, chairman of the board 
of First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Mulroy began work with Rus- 
sell-Miller in 1903, at the age of 17, 
as clerk and assistant manager of the 
firm’s mill in Jamestown, N.D. He 
has been assistant manager at Valley 
City, N.D., home of the company's 
first milling operation, and mill man- 
ager at Minot, N.D., Billings, Mont., 


M. R. Devaney 

and Buffalo, N.Y., before coming to 
Minneapolis in 1939 as general man- 
ager. He was named executive vice 
president the same year, a position he 
held until elected president 

Mr. Mulroy currently is vice chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Leslie Miller, who becomes board 
chairman after 10 years as president, 
started with Russell-Miller in 1905 as 
flour salesman in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. He later served 
as manager of mills in Minot and 
Billings before coming to Minneapo- 
lis as western sales manager. He 
served as secretary, treasurer and 
vice president before assuming the 
presidency in 1943. 

Mr. Devaney has been a member 
of Russell-Miller’s board of directors 
since 1925, and was vice president 
since 1935. He has served as a direc- 
tor and former president of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn 
and as a director and former presi- 


dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. 

At the time of his election, Mr. 
Mulroy made the following state- 
ment: 

“The milling industry has expe- 
rienced some very troublous times 


during the past few years. 

“Excess capacity has resulted in a 
competitive situation that has made 
reasonable profits impossible. Mill 
closings, however, which have reduced 
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A. R. Helm 
productive capacity some 25‘ in the 
past few years have brought produc- 
tion more in line with consumption 
requirements, and have measurably 
improved the present situation and 
the outlook for the year ahead. 

“Russell-Miller has come through 
these several years of abnormal con- 
ditions without having to give up the 
position we hove established through 
the years, and the outlook ahead for 
both the milling industry and our 
company now is brighter than it has 
been for several years. 

“Profits in our grain operations 
usually are in close relationship to 
the size of the crop harvested, be- 
cause they come from the handling of 
many millions of bushels of grain on 
a small margin per bushel. While the 


1953 crop did not redeem its early 
promise due to heavy rust infesta- 
tion, still in the aggregate of all 


grains grown in 
was about 


the Northwest, it 
an average crop. Farmers 


have placed an _ unusually large 
amount of grain under loan so the 
fall movement to market has been 


relatively light and marketing likely 
will be spread out more evenly 
throughout the year. 

“Our flour sales have shown a 
steady increase for the past several 
years. We believe the industry as a 
whole h»s seen its worst so far as 
ruinous pricing is concerned, and we 
feel Russell-Miller’s future 


is very 
bright.” 





ALLIS-CHALMERS TO HALT 
CERTAIN MACHINE REPAIRS 


MILWAUKEE—Discontinuance of 
repairs efter Dec. 1, 1953, on a 
number of old style sifters, bolters, 
purifiers and double roller mills has 
been announced by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co 

Machines covered by the new policy 
include “Perfection” sifters, “‘Univer- 
sal” bholters, ‘Reliance”  sifters, 
“Nordyke’ purifiers; ‘“Nordyke”’ 
square sifters manufactured prior to 
1913; Allis Style “A” double roller 
mills equipped with wick-oiling bear- 
ings, and ‘“‘Nordyke” double roller 
mills manufactured prior to 1910. 

According to H. K. Swan, engineer 
in charge of the company’s grain mill- 
ing machinery sales group, Allis-Chal- 
mers will continue to supply parts 
for Allis Style “A” roller mills having 
rolls mounted in collar oiling, ball or 


roller bearings, as well as parts for 


“Nordyke” double roller mills with 
rolls mounted in rigid type collar-oil- 
ing bearings and shell type self-align- 
ing collar-oiling bearings and 
equipped with ball bearings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPORTS WRITER TO TALK 
AT NORTHWEST GATHERING 


those 








MINNEAPOLIS — Halsey Hall, 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune sports 


writer, will speak at a meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Nov. 2 at Hotel Radisson. Dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m., preceded 
by cocktails at 5:30 pm. 

Plans for the organization's fifth 
annual Christmas dinner dance to 
be held Dec. 11 at the Radisson are 
currently being made by a committee 
headed by P. H. Knowles, General 
Mills, Inc. 

Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., newly-elected president 
of the group will preside 


2-Million Bushel 
Elevator Planned 
At Enid, Okla. 


ENID, OKLA.—A new 2,170,000 bu. 
elevator will be built by the W. B. 
Johnston Grain Co. in Enid, Okla., it 
was announced this week by Dale H. 
Johnston, president of the firm. 

Storage room for two million bush- 
els will be available in 112 hexagonal 
bins and an additional 170,000 bu. 
may be stored in the headhouse in 
about 50 bins. Plans call for two 
16,000 bu. legs, two car load hopper 
scales, two car load unloading pits, 
a semi-trailer dump and a 10,000 bu 
leg serving the truck dump. 

It is expected that construction will 
be completed by May 1. The John- 


ston elevator is the second new stor- 
age structure to be announced in re- 
cent months for the Enid terminal 
area. In August the Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange disclosed plans 
to build a new 16 million bushel ele- 


vator. The new storage will boost 
Enid’s total capacity to 61,529 000 
bu., or third in the US. behind Min- 


neapolis and Kansas City. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


STALEY INCOME UP 

DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has reported a net 
income of $1,275,785 for the third 
quarter, amounting to 73¢ a common 
share, aga nst $932,362, or 52¢ a share, 
in the preceding quarter. For nine 
months to Sept. 30 net income was 
$3 368,599, or $1.91 a common share, 
against $2,054,616, or $1.13 a share, 
in the 1952 period. Gross was $14,- 
781,400, against $10,942,354 
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FLOUR SALES DIP AS BUYERS 
WATCH RISING PRICE LEVELS 





Business in Southwest at Low Level; Spring Wheat Mills’ 
Volume Also Declines; Flour Production Aver- 
age Tops 100% of Capacity 


Flour buyers were limiting their 
purchases last week, and sales for 
the week dropped off from the volume 
of the previous period. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 76% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 116.9% the previous week. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged only 
33% of capacity, compared with 48% 
the week before. 

Central states mills also reported 
a dip in business, with sales of about 
45 to 50% indicated. The market 
was again quiet in the Pacific North- 
west, too. 

With high wheat costs and further 
declines in  millfeed values, flour 
prices showed further advances. As a 
result, baker flour buyers were gener- 
ally limiting their purchases to small 
lots for immediate and nearby ship- 
ment. There were only occasional 
large orders. 

There were some advances in fami- 
ly flour prices, but no appreciable 
volume of sales resulted. 

Export business also was only fair, 
with interest from the Netherlands 
and Norway reported. 

In Canada, there was little or no 
improvement in the spring wheat 
flour export market, although a num- 
ber of inquiries were received. 

U.S. flour production last week 
averaged 101% of capacity, up from 
the 99% figure of the week before 
and 91% average of a year ago. Out- 
put at Buffalo and in the Southwest 
was off somewhat, but Buffalo pro- 
duction still remained well above 
five-day capacity, and other areas 
showed increases. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business was 
venerally slow last week, and the 
week's sales volume dropped off from 
the previous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 76% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 116.9°° the previous week 
and 141% a year ago. 

There was some bakery flour busi- 
ness during the week, but the buying 
was confined largely to small lots 
for immediate or nearby shipment. 
Overnight protection on a price ad- 
vance brought some buying, but the 
volume was reported small. 

Some of the week's business was 
on p.d.s. basis. Although much of the 
flour sold was to go out soon, there 
was some booking for up to 30 days 
ahead. Sales were mostly in small 
lots, with some sales of up to 2,000 
or 3,000 sacks or more noted. 

Light to fair sales of family flour 
were reported. Mills which had not 
boosted prices earlier advanced fam- 
ily flour 10¢ sack, and with price 
protection on the advance, a little 
business was done. Directions on 
family flour were good. 

Flour prices rose further to a new 
season's high as cash wheat advanced 
and millfeed showed further declines. 

Buyers continued cautious as they 
watched the market. There was 
speculation that premiums would 
steady or ease and that millfeed 
would rise again, making flour buy- 
ing more advantageous. 

Flour production at 
averaged 111°) of 


Minneapolis 
five-day capacity 


, 


last week, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, output 
averaged 102%, compared with 99% 
the week before and 97% a year ago. 
Interior northwest mills’ output aver- 
aged 96%, unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. 

Quotations Oct. 23: Standard pat- 
ent $6.54@659, short patent $6.64@ 
6.69, high gluten $6.94@7.04, family 
$6.34@7.65, first clear $5.61@6.01, 
whole wheat $6.54. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A combination of high 
wheat costs and sluggish millfeed re- 
turns pushed southwestern hard win- 
ter flour prices up to one of the 
highest peaks of the postwar period 
last week, and the result was little 
improvement in flour sales. Most buy- 
ers whose bookings of last summer 
have expired now are making only 
limited day-to-day or week-to-week 
purchases. Sales in tiie Southwest 
averaged only 33% of capacity, com- 
pared with 48% in the previous week 
and 36% a year ago. 

With bakery flour prices moving to 
even higher ground, the character of 
the market remained very much the 
same. Buyers were not interested in 
booking requirements for any further 
ahead than a week or so at the most, 
and many were holding purchases to a 
day-to-day proposition. Some for- 
tunate bakers have flour still on the 
books to last them another 30 to 45 
days, but beyond that time the entire 
trade will be in the market either for 
p.d.s. or short term requirements if 
there is no break in the market. 

Individual trades with bakers last 
week ranged from a car or two to as 
much as 3,000 to 5,000 sacks in un- 
usual instances. Some of the larger 
purchases were by chain bakers, but 
these would last them a relatively 
short time, perhaps a week to 10 days 


at the most. Family flour costs ad- 
vanced again last week, yet there was 
very little interest in acquiring more 
supplies on the part of the family 
flour trade. ° 

First clears were firm with supplies 
scarce. Low grades on the other hand 
showed some weakness with little 
demand to furnish an outlet for accu- 
mulations. Export bus’ness was only 
fair, with new interest coming from 
the Netherlands and Norway. 

Operations by mills in the area 
continued at close to a five-day aver- 
age. While backlog of orders is dwin- 
dling to a month or slightly more at 
the most, daily nearby directions kept 
mills active. 

Quotations Oct. 23, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $613@6.20, standard 
95% patent $6.03@6.10, straight $5.98 
@6.05; established brands of family 
flour $6 60@7.55, first clears $4.054 
4.45, second c’ears $3557360, 1% 
ash clears or h‘gher $3.15@3 50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
36%, compared with 54% the preced- 
ing week and 40% a year ago. Sh'p- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Oct. 23 were up 10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Business was slow for 
mills of this area last week as rising 
prices forced most wou'd-be buyers 
away. Sales were limited entirely to 
bakers who have exhausted contracts, 
and they were taking flour only on a 
p.d.s. basis in single carlots. Feeling 
was a break in prices must come soon. 
Directions were good with mills oper- 
ating at 80%, and a similar outlook 
was in evidence for next week. With 
higher futures and op‘ions along with 
lower millfeed credits, prices hit a 
two-year peak, climbing 10¢ from a 
week earlier. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City. Oct. 24: Family flour short 
patent $6.75@6.85; bakers’ short pat- 
ent $606.05, standard $5.99@5.95. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 10¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Texas: Extreme dullness again pre- 
vailed last week, and volume of sales 
was still only around 10% of ca- 
pacity, mainly in small scattered 
orders. Running time remained at 
three to four days. Prices were un- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Blend Business Limited 
as Prices Show Further Advances 


Sales of durum products were rath- 
er limited last week as prices showed 
further advances 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products did some buying of 
supplies, but the business was re- 
ported to hxve been mostly on a fill-in 
basis. Some users of the semolina 
blends were taking a position on the 
market end booking ahead, but mill 
spokesmen indicated that the pattern 
was not general. 

In some areas where buyers entered 
the market, it was felt that the busi- 
ness was a result of the fact that sup- 
plies were scarce. 

Receipts of durum were again light 
and durum prices showed further ad- 
vances. Top milling quality durum 
rose to a new season's high of $3.85 
bu. at Minneapolis. 

Meanwhile, eastern trade reports 
indicated that business in macaroni 
and noodles was increasing over the 
volume of recent weeks. The _ in- 
creased volume was regarded as nor- 
mal for the season, however. With 
increased raw materials prices, mac- 


aroni end noodle prices were firm. 
Semolina blends were quoted at 
$8 25@8.40 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on Oct. 26, showing an advance of 
20¢ or more from a week earlier. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 23, were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib 
9 lb 
58 Ib 
57 Ib 
56 lb 
55 Ib 
54 'b ; . d 7 3 
53 Ib . ‘ 3.07 @ 3.3 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 109% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


§-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 19-24 189.500 187,543 98t 
Previous week 189,500 *181,708 96+ 
Year ago 179,500 243,555 135 


Crop vear 
production 
2 815.361t 
3,299,825 


blended 


July 1-Oct, 23, 
July 1-Oct 24 


1953 . 
1952 

*Revised 
ucts 


*Totals include prod 
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WEAKNESS CONTINUES 
IN MiLLFEED PRICES 


Firmer Trend Appears Following Pe- 
riod of Light Demand, Good Sup- 
plies and Further Dips in Values 


Good mill operations and light de- 
mand combined to keep millfeed 
prices low last week. There was 
some improvement in inquiry early 
this week, market reports indicated, 
but it was not enough to wipe out 
price decreases for the week of 
around $1 to $3 ton. It was thought 
that a break in the unseasonably 
warm weather in many areas would 
bring a firming of the market. 

Formula feed business was gener- 
ally reported slow last week in the 
Northwest. But orders came in 
steadily enough to maintain most 
operations at a fairly good pace, feed 
company representatives indicated. 

The light activity was attributed in 
considerable measure to the warm 
weather which has prevailed this fall, 
and feed men were looking for a defi- 
nite uptarn in business when colder 
weather hits. The fact that many 
farmers are busy with the corn har- 
vest also was noted. Another factor, 
industry spokesmen said, is uncer- 
tainty about prices and caution in the 
agricultural outlook. 

Dealers’ stocks are low, but, reflect- 
ing the farm demand picture, they 
are generally buying only hand-to- 
mouth. Also, the price situation was 
considered unsettled, and dealers hesi- 
tated to book ahead. 

Volume of formula feed demand in 
the Southwest last week ran slightly 
below the level of the preceding 
period for a substantial number of 
mills, although a few indicated no 
change in buying interest. Mill opera- 
tions were reduced slightly, the dif- 
ference amounting to a day in some 
cases, but operations were still on a 
five-day basis or better in most plants. 

There was no particular feature to 
this week’s trade and no explanation 
for the variation in demand which ap- 
peared to be without fundamental 
significance. On the whole, business 
in egg feeds is showing the usual sea- 
sonal advance and promises to de- 
velop normal proportions or better. 
There is a seasonal slackening in 
broiler feed demand but the outlook 
is for heavier operations ahead. Tur- 
key feed volume is about as expected 
for the season but below a year ago. 

There are still complaints on slow 
trade in cattle feeds and dairy feeds, 
and this is generally attributable to 
the drouth and the cheap feed pro- 
vided by the government in the dry 
areas, 

Formula feed business was about 
unchanged to somewhat better in the 
central states. 

Manufacturers generally agreed 
that colder weather would provide a 
needed stimulant to arouse larger 
sales. Most buying has been going 
along on a hand-to-mouth basis only, 
and it was felt that feeders had to 
order out a small amount of feed in 
order to replenish stocks. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo. representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 52,462 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 53696 tons in the 
previous week and 51.036 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
vear production to date totaled 793.- 
749 tons as compared with 838.699 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Make Additional Gains 


Cash Markets Show More Strength; Rains 
in Southwest Exert Little Bearish Effect 


Wheat futures prices showed addi- 
tional strength in the week ended 
Oct. 23. Almost all contracts in major 
markets were up 1@1%¢ bu. There 
were beneficial rains in the south- 
western winter wheat area, but other 
factors, including some wheat export 
business and limited offerings of cash 
wheat, combined to lend strength to 
the market. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 23 were: Chicago —-December 
$1.95% @1.96, March $1 99% @2, May 
$2.015 @2.01%, July $1.97% @1.97%; 
Minneapolis—December $2.265, May 
$2.1836, July $2.12%; Kansas City— 
December $2.04, March $2.06!2, May 
$2.05%, July $2.00%, July hard 
$2.08%. 

Some generous rains were received 
in wheat producing sections in the 
Southwest, and this moisture is ex- 
pected to help give the new winter 
wheat plants a good start. However, 
the bearish effect of the rains was 
not marked. 

The government loan program was 
having its effect as supplies of “free” 
wheat were tight in the face of good 
demand, and premiums strengthened. 
Traders were watching increasing 
amounts of wheat going under gov- 
ernment control. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that stocks of wheat in 
all positions on Oct. 1 totaled more 
than 1.5 bllion bushels, the largest 
on record. However, the government 
controls a large part of the wheat. 

Lend'ng strength to the market 
was some export business. Japan 
bought white wheat in the Pacific 
Nor.hwest, and Spain was reported 
to have bought 3 million bushels of 
soft red wheat from US. exporters. 
Sales of wheat and wheat flour under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
totaled 2.3 million bushels for the 
week ended Oct. 20, compared with 
1.3 million in the corresponding period 
in 1952. The principal countries in- 
volved in the week's sales were Japan 
and Portugal. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been raising subsidy rates 
in order to reduce wheat costs to im- 
porters. However, cumulative sales so 
far this IWA year continue to lag 
well behind last year’s volume. 

Flour mills have been operating at 
a good pace, but new sales were gen- 
erally slow. Export as well as do- 
mestic business was light. 

Talk of continued high price sup- 
ports was another factor bolstering 
the market. In this connection, high 
level supports on non-basic grains will 
be retained for the 1954 crops, USDA 
announced. Statements of congress- 
men favoring maintenance of 90% of 
parity supports on wheat were also 
noted. 

Following a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council in Madrid, it 
was announced that export quotas 
under the IWA had been reduced, re- 
flecting withdrawal of the U.K. from 
the pact. The U'S. share of the cut is 
43.5 million bushels. 


Cash Wheat Firm 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 7.4 million bushels for the 
week ended Oct. 22 compared with 
7.3 million a week earlier and 46 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis, 1,642 cars 
of all classes of wheat were received 

while Duluth took in 1,508. 
The cash wheat situation at Minne- 


apolis continued very firm indeed. 
Mills were hesitant buyers at the cur- 
rent substantial premiums over fu- 
tures but enough flour business was 
done from day to day to force con- 
stant buying interest in the cash mar- 
ket. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
were up 2¢ while trading basis on 
13% protein and higher lots was up 
3¢ compared with a week ago. On 
Oct. 22, based on 58 Ib. test weight 
or better, ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
was quoted at 10¢ to 12¢ over Decem- 
ber, 12% protein at 20¢ to 24¢ over, 
13% protein 30¢ to 34¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 40¢ to 44¢ over, 15% protein 53¢ 
to 54¢ over, 16% protein 63¢ to 64¢ 
over. Discounts based on test weight 
narrowed and amounted to 2 to 4¢ 
per bushel for each pound under 58 
Ib. Minneapolis December wheat ad- 
vanced 1%¢ net during the week, 
closing Oct. 22 at $227%. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.07%, and the 
durum 10.75%. 

Durum wheat prices showed a fur- 
ther upward surge during the week. 
Receipts held extremely light and mill 
demand broadened. Prices were up 
16¢ at the top end of the range while 
some of the real light weight lots 
traded as much as 20¢ to 25¢ per 
bushel higher than the week before. 
On Oct. 22, bids on test weight ran 


as follows: 60 lb. $3 70@3 83, 59 Ib. 
#3 6943 82, 58 lb. $366@3 81, 57 Ib. 
£3614 3.78, 56 Ib. $353@3 70, 55 Ib. 
$3 40@ 3.60, 54 lb. $3 25@3 45. 53 Jb. 
$3 054 3.30, 52 lb. $285@3.10, 51 Ib. 
$2.€5@ 2.90. A strong feature of the 
situation was the fact that to arrive 


bids especially in the upper brackets 
ran at the full spot basis to 2¢ higher. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Oct. 23: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
NS 58 Ib 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein . os ‘ 
1@2¢ Premium for No 


1 IONS or 
11% 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 


16% 





Grade Discounts 

Test weight—°?@4¢ each Ib 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% 
larz¢e each 4% 


under § 
on 14 to 
over 144% 


Market Strenger at K. C. 

Cash milling wheat continued firm 
to stronger at Kansas City last week. 
A new high for the crop year was 
reached during the period, and 
coupled wi h a low millfeed market, 
the situation resulted in new peak 
levels for flour price quotations. The 
basic December future showed con- 
siderable firmness, with the trend to- 
ward the high side. A peak of $2.05%4 
was reached during the session Oct. 
26, but the close was at $2.04%4. Cash 
premium ranges advanced as well, 
and the good milling side of the range 
held while there was a downward re- 
action of % to 1¢ on less desirable 
samples. Demand became more re- 
stricted at the high point on Oct. 26. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was 24% to 25¢ over December, 
1250% protein 29% to 45%¢ over 
and 14% protein 31 to 51'%¢ over. Al- 
though a good share of the protein 
scale figured above the net govern- 


ment loan returns, producer resis- 
tance to selling continued in the 
country. 


The approximate range of cash 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * 5d 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


mills reporting 


and to the 


eurrently in The 
total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 








Oct. 19-24 *Previous Oct, 20-25 Oct, 21-24 Oct. 33-37 
1953 week 1952 1951 
Northwest : 759,00 729,467 S06,C60 S00, 391 
Southwest ° 1,263,897 1,279,705 1,253,313 1,239,306 
Buffalo : . 585 O82 609.619 164,233 160,978 
Central and Southeast 615,711 594,690 572.566 567.596 
North Pacific Coast S23, 26¢ 166,792 288,178 90,359 
Totals 1,546,962 3.480.273 1.884.950 ,. 358.63 180,39 
Percentage of total U.S. output Tf 7h 76 ? ? 
*Revised 
Crop year tlour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Oct. 19-24, Previous Oct. 20-25, Oct, 21-26, Oct. 22-27 et. 24 Oct, 25 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest lee: a9 97 95 s4 11,409,965 12,431,601 
Southwest 97 9S 92 91 94 19,622,515 20,636,409 
Ruffalo 127 132 103 100 99 8.509 808 8,456,995 
Central and 8s. E 91 SN 76 85 72 9,270,995 8,725,164 
No. Pacitic Coast 92 77 si a0 82 1,374,326 1,920,649 
Totals 101 a9 91 91 S& SR, UST. G04 h5, 170,818 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour Yo a S-day week Flour Sm we 
capacity output tivity output tivity 
Oct. 18-23 T4850 ‘TR ODT 99 Oct. 18 81.044 111 
Previous week 274,850 285 193 103 Previous week "254,007 100 
Year ago 340,600 O1,551 AS Year ago “96,624 14 
Two years ago 340,600 812.219 92 Two y.ars ago r 279,915 99 
Five-year average 9s Five-year average oi 
Ten-year average on Ten-year average 89 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oct 18-23 1,021 500 990 803 ON 
Previous week 1,021,500 991,512 9s 
Year ago 1.019.750 951,762 91 
Two years ago. .1 019,250 927,087 91 
Five-year average 9S 
Ten-year average 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illino’s, Ohio, Mich’gan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolna Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 

canacity output tivity 
Oct. 18 671,400 615,711 91 
Previous week 671,400 *594,690 88 
Year ago 671 000 510,910 76 
Two years ago 671,400 567,596 8h 
Five-year average 75 
Ten-year average 7 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tiv ty 

Oct 18-23 159.500 ASS O82 127 
Previous week 159,500 *H09, 019 832 
Year ago 159,500 164,233 101 
Two years ago 159.800 160,978 100 
Five-year average cs 97 
Ten-yvelhr average . 91 


*Revised 


*Revised 

Principal 
eluding 
Montana 


interior 
Duluth, St 
and Iowa 


mills in 
Paul 


Minnesota, tn 
North Dakota, 


day week lout % Ae 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. TS-23 iS1,250 177.062 a6 
Previous week iS1.vhe “475.460 on 
Year ago 546,250 510,036 a% 
Two years ago 552,000 S20476 4 
Five-vy.ar average 4 
Ten-year average 7h 

PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mi-ls 
h-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Oet 18-23 215.000 216,148 100 
Previous week "15.000 *179.487 Rg" 
Year ago eco O08 70.421 7A 
Two years ago 230,000 191,125 3 
Five-year average gu 
Ten-year average 75 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


thet 18-23 133,000 107,118 RO 
Previous week 133,000 87,305 65 
Year ago 133,200 117.757 RS 
Two years ago 122,000 99,234 7h 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with s¢ason total of (1) principal mills in Ne 
of Kansas City and St. Jovreph; 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis 










week ending Oct, 23 
sbra Ka, 
(2) principal mills of 


and prior two Weeks together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the bass of 72% flour extraction 
--—Southwest* Northwest? Buffalot Combined ** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct 18-23 - 26.593 397,921 15,20 31.916 11,667 163,912 h2.462 793,749 
Previous week $25,914 $15,523 tiz.250 153,696 
Two wks. ago 290 15.198 9910 50,398 
1952 80 120.579 16.525 253,19: 9,131 164,925 51,036 838.699 
1951 415.575 15,153 248,470 9.809 265.497 60.328 929 542 
1950 >, 6 132,906 13.972 246,389 8,650 155,105 244 834,400 
1949 ° ‘ > 516 432,827 15 717 248,945 12,177 184,731 53.440 866,501 
Five-yr. average 25,501 419,962 15,314 245,782 10,287 186,835 51,102 852,578 


*Principal mills. **81% of total capacity 


tAll mills. tRevised 





wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 23, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard.. $2.27% @2.61% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.26% @w2.61% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.26 “2.593 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 a % 
No. 1 Red so 6 2.05, a 

No, 2 Red . ial . 2.04% @207% 
No. 3 Red 2.034% W2.06% 
No. 4 Red 2.02% @ 2.05% 


Wheat prices moved up sharply on 
export white types in the Pacific 
Northwest last week as Japan came 
into the market and purchased seven 
cargoes. This is for November-Decem- 
ber shipment and is the first sizable 
amounts in this quarter. Additional 
wheat is expected to be booked. 
Wheat prices moved up to $2.34 bu. 
at the close of the week, which is still 


several cents below the loan level. 
But wheat moved out more freely as 
some producers would rather take a 
couple cents under the loan than put 
it under the loan. Mill buying is light 
and chiefly for particular varieties. 
Seeding is under full swing as ample 
rains covered the interior a week ago. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF Lire 


$250,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The South 
Bend Elevator Co. plant was de- 
stroved by fire, with an estimated loss 
of $250,000, according to Julian B. 
Cox, owner. Mr. Cox reported the 
wrecked structure held a considerable 
quantity of grain. 
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WHEAT COUNCIL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANNOUNCES 


EXPORT QUOTA REDUCTIONS 





Cuts Made Because of Withdrawal of U.K. From [WA— 
Canadian Quota Reduced 71.7 Million Bushels— 
U.S. Takes Cut of 43.5 Million 


Reductions in annual export quotas, 
announced by International Wheat 
Council after its meeting at Madrid 
Oct. 20-23, total 17.3 million bushels 
less than the last annual U.K. quota 
of 177 million bushels. 

The reductions in export quotas 
were made because of the withdrawal 
of the U.K. from the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The adjustments are for the wheat 
pact year of Aug. 1, 1953, through 
July 31, 1954 

Canada has come off lightly with 
a reduction of only 71.7 million bush- 
els, compared with its sales to the 
U.K. last year of 112.4 million bush- 
els. The new quota has been set at 
163.2 million bushels. 

U.S. Reduction 
U.S., on the other hand, has 
taken a cut of 43.5 million bushels, 
far more than its British business 
last year of 24.7 million bushels, to 


The 


make a commitment of 209,558,085 
bu. Australia, in accordance with ex- 
pectations, dipped to 48 million bush- 
els, a figure almost equal to the total 
of its British business last year. The 
French quota has been cut to a to- 
ken amount of 367,437 bu. 

The total amount of wheat going 
into the world’s market under IWA 
auspices will be 421,156,402 bu., as 
opposed to last year’s 580,917,000 bu. 

The announcement added that 45 
countries had ratified the agreement 
and that the 46th, Australia, was ex- 
pected to accord ratification within 
the course of the next few days. 

As has been expected, the seat of 
the Wheat Council probably will be 
retained in the U.K., although there 
had been some feeling that after the 
withdrawal of the U.K. from the pact 
there would be pressure to change the 
seat of the council. London, it ap- 
pears, is the most generally con- 
venient spot for member nations. 





U.S. IWA Quota 


Reduced by 


More Than Its Sales to U.K. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Guaranteed 
wheat exports under the International 
Wheat Agreement for the current 
year have been reduced, reflecting the 
withdrawal of the U.K. from the pact. 

While Canada has the largest ton- 
nage reduction ordered by the Wheat 
Council at its Madrid meeting, the 
U.S. suffers a heavier reduction per- 
centage-wise if the sales history of 
the past four years of the agreement 
were to be used as a standard of 
measure, (See accompanying story.) 

The official record of sales for the 
last year of the first pact period dis- 
closes that U.K. purchases of wheat 
under the agreement ran nearly five 
to one from Canada as against pur- 
chases from the U.S. Consequently, 
it may be seen that the ratio of pur- 
chases by the U.K. from the two 
larger exporters was not the precise 
measure on which the export guar- 
antee was adjusted. 


Week's Sales 

On the weekly sales front purchases 
of wheat and wheat flour spurted 
slightly trom the low level of the 
week earlier. For the period ending 
Oct. 20, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported U.S. sales of wheat 
and wheat flour as follows in terms 
of bushels of wheat: Wheat, 1,802,000, 
and wheat flour, 506,000. 

For the same period Canada again 
exceeded U.S. sales by reporting a 
weekly total of approximately 2.7 mil- 
lion bushels. Canadian sales were re- 
ported for Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines and 
Switzerland. 

Most of the U.S. flour business rep- 
resented relatively small individual 
parcels to Latin American nations 
and the Philippines. 

The reassignment of export quotas 
reflecting the heavy cut taken by the 
U.S. in the Madrid session of the 








Wheat Council will probably cause 
deeper concern among U.S. mills than 
the grain export trade. It is clear 
now that the exporters can no longer 
obtain maximum prices for their 
wheat a condition currently being 
reflected by daily advances in the 
subsidy rate which do not reflect mar- 
ket price changes for wheat. 

With bountiful supplies of wheat in 
most areas of the world, it is difficult 
to see how any of the exporting na- 
tions under the wheat pact with the 
sole exception of France, with its 
token export quota, can possibly at- 
tain their export targets this year at 
anything like the maximum price. It 
is also questionable that importing 
nations will agree to accept import 
guaranteed quotas in the face of ade- 
quate supply conditions. 

The attitude of the two big ex- 
porters, the U.S. and Canada, on this 
condition is not clear. The U.S. ap- 
pears bent on a policy to move agri- 
cultural surpluses, including wheat, 
at every opportunity, as indicated for 
example in its speedy decisions re- 
garding sales of wheat to Bolivia, 
Pakistan and South Africa. However, 
to put wheat to the importing nations 
at the floor price of the agreement 
will cost Commodity Credit Corp. 
more money than had the price of 
wheat remained at the maximum 
level. The question hinges on the will- 
ingness of the U.S. to foot the bill to 
move wheat at the minimum price of 
the pact range. 

In regard to Canada, where the 
need to move wheat is equally press- 
ing for somewhat different reasons, 
sale of wheat at the floor of the pact 
would present a tough situation for 
the Canadian Wheat Board, which is 
currently making initial payments to 
wheat farmers at $1.40 bu. 

In the redistribution of the export 
quotas as decided at Madrid, may be 
concealed some additional agreements 
between the U.S. and Canada, prob- 
ably concerning their pricing policies 


to avoid an open price war for world 
markets between the two nations. 

However, if the U.S. government 
should impose oat import quotas on 
Canadian exports, it seems certain 
that Canada will have to act to pro- 
tect its trade interests. This could 
take the shape of a more aggressive 
price policy on wheat exports or im- 
position of import quotas on ship- 
ments of citrus fruits, apples and 
fresh vegetables from the US. 

Meanwhile, cumulative sales by the 
U.S. under the IWA since the opening 
of quotas for the 1953-54 year on 
June 30 total 30,606,000 bu. (See table 
on page 25.) 

The importing nations principally 
involved in the recent week’s sales 
by the U.S. were Japan and Portugal. 
USDA also reported the status as of 
Oct. 16 of 1953-54 quotas assigned to 
territories of member countries. (See 
table on page 25.) 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Continental Grain 
Announces 
Staff Promotions 


NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co., New York, has announced the 
following promotions effective Nov. 1: 

Loren W. Johnson, assistant vice 
president at Kansas City, has been 
appointed vice president and _ will 
move to Norfolk, Va., where he will 
be in charge of the company’s south- 
eastern division. 

A. L. Donati, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company’s 
Galveston, Texas, office, will be trans- 
ferred to Norfolk, Va., to be in charge 
of the physical handling of grain and 
to supervise the properties of the 
southeastern division. 


The Galveston office will be in 





Johnson 


Loren W. 


charge of John H. Gresvik and C. G. 
Stokes, Jr., as co-managers. 

The position left vacant at Kan- 
sas City by Loren Johnson's transfer 
will be filled by M. D. Hartnett, as- 
sistant vice president, who has head- 
ed the country station department. 

Ralph J. Crawford, assistant vice 
president, who for the past two years 
was co-manager of the southeastern 
division at Norfolk, will return to 
Kansas City to assume charge of the 
country stations department there. 

Harry Rauch, assistant vice presi- 
dent, co-manager of the southeastern 
division, will be transferred to the 
company’s New York export de- 
partment. 
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Sen. Aiken on 
Nebraska Wheat 
Show Program 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Sen. George 
Aiken (R. Vt.) will be the featured 
speaker at the 11th annual Nebraska 
Wheat Show to be held in the Com- 
munity Bldg., Chadron, Neb., Nov. 4. 
Sponsors of the show are the Nebras- 
ka Grain Improvement Assn., the 
Chadron Chamber of Commerce, the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Assn. 
and the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Sen. Aiken, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, will talk 
on “The Agricultural Picture in 
Washington.” 


Grain Sanitation 


Also on the afternoon program is 
Joseph B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg- 
Mitchell Grain Co., Kansas City, who 
represents the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. on the 18-mem- 
ber government advisory committee 
on grain sanitation. His topic will be 
“A Review of the Grain Sanitation 
Program.” Final speaker of the after- 
noon will be Wilber E. Ringler, exten- 
sion agronomist in soils at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who will discuss 
“The Role of Fertilizers in Western 
Nebraska Wheat Production.” 

A separate afternoon program for 
the women will feature a demonstra- 
tion by Mrs. Bernice Warner, home 
service advisor with the Norfolk Dis- 
trict of the Consumers Public Power 
District. Mrs. Warner’s demonstra- 
tion “Modern Menus with Wheat— 
Cooked Electrically” will consist of a 
complete menu using wheat and 
wheat products. A style show and the 
introduction of the Wheat Queen 
candidates will complete the women’s 
session. 

Divisions For Exhibitors 


The four divisions for exhibitors 
include (1) market wheat grown in 
Nebraska; (2) Nebraska certified 
wheat; (3) junior grain division for 
4-H and FFA members; and (4) mar- 
ket wheat division for South Dakota 
growers. Separate prizes will be 
awarded for spring and winter wheat 
classes. 

Leslie F. Sheffield, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
stated that entries in the market 
wheat and certified wheat divisions 
will be judged on a regional basis 
again this year. The three regions 
are eastern, central and western 
Nebraska. 

Serving as general chairman of the 
Chadron Wheat Show Committee is 
Paul Babue, manager of the Chadron 
Milling Co. 


DEATHS 


Lee R. Feemster, 50, flour salesman 
in Dallas County, Texas, for 20 years, 
died in a Dallas hospital following a 
heart attack suffered while attending 
a sales conference of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. Survivors include 
his widow; a son, Robert L., Dallas; 
a daughter, Mrs. Paul Davidson, 
Japan; three grandchildren; a brother 
and two sisters. 











Arthur C. Ewer, manager of the 
Brooklyn plant of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., died Oct. 19 following a long 
illness. He had over 53 years of com- 
pany service. Details on page 31. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“INES HARRIS NEVILLE C0. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


















@ Southern Regional Office, 
change Bldg., Memphis, 


934 Ex- 
Tenn. 








better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, lil. 













ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Stock Market Picture 


TUE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Q otations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





High Low Close Close 
Oct Oct. 
19, 26, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine... 33 21% » 4 
All-s-Chalm rs . 59% 41% 43% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 557% 415% 47 
A-D-M Co, ‘ 52 30 35% 
BROPDOR 2 oc ese 60 524, 60 
Cont. Bak. Co, 254% 1856 22% 
Pfd. $5.50 . - 95% 895, 93 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 73% 6Gi% %T% 
. § ar 172 161 170 
Dow Chemica! . 4354 33% 335% 
Pid. S41 A. 102%, 91% 101% 
Gen. Baking C o... Lite 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 58 OK 56% 
Pfd_ $350 . 91% BRYA ‘ 
Gen. Mills, Ine, 61 57 
Merck & Co, . Wwe 7 19% 
Pid. $1. es 92%, 94% 
Natl. Biscu't Co... 38 3t 34% 
Pfd. $7 : 173% 158% 169% 
Pillsbury Mills, 


Iac., $4 Pfd. . 
Proc, & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co.. 

Pid. 86 ‘ 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Sid. Brands, Ine. 

Pid. $1.50 
Sterling Drug . , 
Victor Chem. Wks. 





Ward Baking Co.. 23% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 90 92 
American Cyanamid, Pfd, 127 13% 
Cream of Wheat aa -. 25% 26% 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2-d Pfd. 361% 37 
Gen. Baking Co, $8 Pfd.... 145 m4u% 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 344% Pfd... 112 119 
Gon. Mills, Ine., 5% Pd. . 120 121 
Me ck & Co, $3.50 Pfd.. aa 9) 
Pillsbury Mil's, Ine. , . 32% 327 
Ralston Purina, $3.75 Pfd... 01% 95% 
St. Regis Paper, $1.40 Pfd... 93 £3% 
Sterling Drag, $3.50 Pfd.... 92 92% 
Sunshine B scuits, Ine, 68 By 
United Bscuit of America 36 361% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $1.50. rE: . 104 106 
Victor Ch. W ks., $3.50 Pfd... 91% 93 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100°% 101 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and a'lied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Iligh Low Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 
19, 26, 
1953 1953 1953 
Purry Biscuit Corp. 3% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Ten Co... 161% 114% 159 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine., “A” 12% 9% 9% 
flora & Hardart 
Corp. of ... ¥... 23% 173% 18% 17% 
Nov adel-Agere 29% 20% 25% 28% 
\-ard Baking Co., 
Wa. rants 10 6% 8% 
Stocks not evaded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 134 135% 
ficrn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. Os 100°4 
Hera & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 123% 130 
Omar, Lac. . . , 17% IR, 
Wager Baking Co. = i” 8s 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, 108% Mow 
Ward Bakisg Co., Warrants 8% 9s 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


lligh Low Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 
9, 16, 
1953 1953 1953 
Can. VFood Prod. 4 2% 3 BA 
Pid, aa 45 52 3 
Catelli F ‘ood, B. 23% 19 19 20 
Con o!. Bakeries 9% 7 iM% ra 
IF ceral Grain 19% Wh 19 144 
Pfd, ; Se 2 25 6% 
Gea, Baker es 6.00 d 
Lak» of the Woods 33% 
Map:e Leaf Milling 9 
Mid wac.tic Grain . 141% 
Ogilvie Flour 3 
td. ei . 160 
United Gra: n, A... 18 
Geo.ge Weston ... 31 
P.d. 4%% ... 98Y% 


C.osing bid and asked prices on = stccks 

not truded: 
Bid Asked 

Cazada Bread .......... 2.90 325 
Cacada Bread, Pfd. is at) 
Cai. Bakeries .. ° 12% 2% 
Catelli Food, A 13 4 
€ nsol. Bakeri s ; 10% 11 
inter-City Bakeries ... 20 
1.t. Milling, Pid.* . 80 BA 
Lake of tne Woox is, Prd. 13% 
Mape Leaf Mlg., Pfd. 8) £0 
‘4 Cave Grain, A neaaetes 12% 13 
ee GR, GP tcc csccnce OB need 
Reliance Grain ... ; 0 
si, Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 12) 
Stancara Brands* 29 
Torcnto Elevators ey, 13% 


*U.S. funds. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
4 NEW GRAIN ELEVATORS 
WHEELER, IND.-—-Four 4,009 bu. 
grain elevators have been constructed 
here by the Wheeler, Ind., branch of 
the Porter County Farm Bureau Co- 
operative. 
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is She buying Flour... 





P/K Picture Sales Cards, a 
revolutionary new mer- 
chandising idea . to 
put full-color appetite ap 
peal into the sale of family 


flour... to help you com 
pete successfully with the 
mixes .. . to increase shelf 
space in the store for your 
flour . . . to pull custom- 
ers to your brand. 





or the CAKE 
She’s Going 
to BAKE? 





BN 
/ Z 


That's ecsy... she’s buying 
the vision. of that fine cake 

she’s going to bake and serve 
If you want to sell her your flour, 
can do with 
cake she 
And show her in mouth- 


show her what she 
it. Show her the 
make. 


can 


watering full color, with 
Percy Kent Picture Sales Cards. 


Something new 





KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 


WY PERCY KENT BAG CO., INE. 











hi Ta 


QUALITY 










Poi Rarea ee ae hel 
eat ose Beer 


de Ni cat 


FROM EVERY ANGLE | 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 








STRATTO 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL 


N GRAIN COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y. 











Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a ie 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Brean is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


kell 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 











MAin 8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESC.A 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1ng 





107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 








PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°%"*” 
MBS MILLING C 


| 
a. F 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








1954 AIB Schedule 
of Classes Ready 


CHICAGO—A 20-week course, bak- 
ing science and technology, will begin 
Feb. 1, and continue through June 18, 
at the American Institute of Baking. 
The same course will be offered again 
in the fall, the dates being August 2- 
Dec. 17. 

Both courses will include instruc- 
tion in baking science, science labora- 
tory, mathematics, experimental bak- 
ing, bread and roll production, cake 
and variety products, equipment 
maintenance, sanitation and person- 
nel problems. 

A baking short course for flour 
salesmen has been set for Jan. 4-15 
by the American Institute of Baking. 
This is the third year this course is 
being offered. 

Several short courses announced by 
the AIB include: 

Baking for allied personnel, 11 days, 
Jan. 18-29; bakery equipment mainte- 
nance, six days, Sept. 13-18; cake 
production problems, 11 days, June 
21-July 2; special course in bakery 
sanitation, four days, March 19-22 
and Sept. 19-22. 

Dates of additional short courses 
may be announced later. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the Registrar, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 


BREAD 





iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
WILL MEET IN BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—The third annual 
Trans-Border meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held Oct. 31 at the 
Markeen Hotel in Buffalo. Taking 
part in the meeting will be Niagara 
District 8 of the AOM and Toronto 
Section 11 and Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion 6 of the AACC. 

The chemists and millers will join 
in a combined session in the morning, 
and in the afternoon separate sessions 
of the AOM and AACC members will 
be held. A banquet is scheduled for 
the evening. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLARD F. TOEVS JOINS 
J. ALLEN SMITH & CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—J. Allen 
Smith & Co. has announced the re- 
cent appointment of Willard F. Toevs 
as assistant sales manager with head- 
quarters at Knoxville. Mr. Toevs has 
had many years of flour sales ex- 
perience, including extensive sales 
management responsibility in family 
flour merchandising through the 
South and the Southwest. 

A. M. McCabe, sales manager for 
the company, will also be assisted by 
G. H. Bolin as assistant sales man- 
ager and G. E. Mynatt as district 
sales manager, both located at the 
mill office in Knoxville, and by F. L. 
Rymer as district sales manager with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 





LIFE 


WINNIPEG COMPANY ELECTION 


WINNIPEG—At the annual meet- 
ing of McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, held here Oct. 15, Claron E. 
Beardsley, company comptroller and 
an employee of the company for over 
18 years, was elected to the board of 
directors. Other directors re-elected 
at the meeting included Carl E. Aus- 
tin, Calgary, board chairman; Ben C. 
McCabe, Minneapolis; Arthur G. Wal- 
wyn, Toronto; Charles Kroft, H. M. 
Thomas and W. S. Neal, all of Win- 
nipeg. 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago ' emphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City eo mg 
Omaha Fe Want 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha + paeae 
Minneapolis a 

uffalo Houston a 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
KE. ats 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
—> to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
JANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








J s s s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape SprinG WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ttl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








H. Cc. MEINING 


ae & CO. cnicacos uw 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 














SUPERIOR 
ibe §86BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlonte Minneapolis 
MILLIAG New Orleans New York City, 
INDUSTRY gal 347 Modison Ave 
slacé Denver Wirtter Hoven, Fle 
los Angeles Sen Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kons. Phoenix 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ABA President 
Poses Solution 
to Wheat Surplus 


OMAHA—The nation can do much 
in the way of eating itself out of 
the wheat surplus problem, two 
speakers said here at the 40th annual 
convention of the Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. 

“The best way to move more wheat 
is to sell more bread,” E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, said. 

He said the huge surplus of wheat 
has become a national problem and 
that no one, in or out of the govern- 
ment, has yet come up with a final 
answer to getting rid of it. 

“The bakers of America are the 
wheat farmers’ largest customer,” 
Mr. Kelley said. “And if the bakers 
can sell more bread and other bakery 
products that is the best and perhaps 
the only way to move more wheat. 
Bakers purchase 75% of all the flour 
produced for domestic use.” 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, president of the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, said 
that if every American ate an extra 
slice of bread daily the wheat surplus 
would shrink to practically nothing. 

Mr. Kelley previewed some of his 
association’s new promotion plans de- 
signed to hike sales of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

“One of our main objectives,” he 
said, “is to tell the American people 
the true facts about bread. We want 
them to know that bread has an im- 
portant place in their diet—that it 
contains vitamins and minerals neces- 
sary to good health and that it should 


be included in all diets, including re- 
ducing diets. We have leading doc- 
tors and nutritionists backing us up.” 

Turning to prices, Mr. Kelley said 
that baker profit on a loaf of bread 
today is less than 1/10 of 1% greater 
than the profit in 1945. He cited 
figures from a study made by the 
National Grange and the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

He .said: 

“This study showed that the people 
directly concerned with making and 
selling bread are profiting very little 
from the price increases of the post- 
war years. Bread has increased 7.2 
cents per pound since 1945 and of this 
increase the combined net gain of the 
miller, the baker and the grocer rep- 
resents less than one cent of each ad- 
ditional dollar the housewife spends.” 


Changing Conditions 


W. C. Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., spoke 
at the main luncheon. He told the 
delegates they “must either meet 
changing conditions or fall behind.” 

Mr. Markwardt said refrigeration 
will bring big changes to the baking 
business. 

“The time is coming when bread 
will be shipped frozen throughout the 
nation,” he predicted. 

The Nebraskans chose Henry Kauf- 
mann, Kaufmann’s Pastry Shoppe, 
Omaha, as president. He succeeds 
Edward Wendelin of Lincoln. 

Other new officers are: Edward 
Debus, Hastings, first vice president; 
Fred Gordon, Lincoln, second vice 
president; Louis O’Konski, Omaha, 
secretary. 

T. F. Naughtin, Jr., Omaha, was 
renamed treasurer. 











‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
008 8 0. (ean @ OF 


Dieluth, Mtimisces 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








FOR QuA'ITY FLavO® AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *:!'": 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











KNAPPEN fubiie 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


LANDMARK PASSES—The 70-year-old New York Produce Exchange Build- 
ing, a landmark where Broadway begins, will be razed early next summer 
to make way for a $25,000,000 30-story skyscraper. The new building will 
be called Number 2 Broadway, and occupancy of it is expected in 1956. 
The proposed office building will have about 1,000,000 sq. ft. of space and 
will be the largest building erected in the Wall Street area in 25 years. 
The New York Produce Exchange is to occupy 20,000 sq. ft. for its permanent 
new headquarters under a long-term lease and negotiations are under way 


“Golden Loaf” : 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


“‘hat's Our 
Srand— 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ©O, 
Whitewater, Kansas 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 




















“For SUPER Results 








to provide space for other commodity exchanges. The new building, as 
———— \ BAKERY designed by William Lescaze, architect, will have a tower effect which will | USE QUAKER 
espriING | FLOURS include the 12th through 30th floors—in striking contrast to the old 10-story ) a 
: red brick tower of the old exchange, topping the 8-story rambling structure f \ BAKERS FLOUR 
— = SPIES whose four sided clock has probably sent millions scurrying around the k C 
\hlin ompan lower end of Manhattan Island. An unusual feature will be a two-level Oa 
ST. LOUIS ? e MISSOURI tenant garage for about 300 cars and there will also be street-level stores The Qua er ts ompa ny 








and an arcade around the building. Members of the exchange are expected 
to occupy about 200,000 sq. ft. of space. Between the time of the razing 
and occupancy they will quarter themselves in nearby buildings. Temporary 
location of the trading floor has not been announced. The produce exchange 
property itself has not been sold. The new building will be erected by 
Weiler & Swig, who obtained a 50-year lease on the property with two ad- 
ditional 25-year renewal options. The exchange will pay rental for its new 
space. 








Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B, 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 
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HISTORICAL FLOUR SACK—From 
Larned, Kansas, comes this item of 
news: 

“A flour sack which was sent out 
of Pawnee County (Kansas) nearly 
40 years ago may be returned home 
shortly. A memento of World War I 
days, the bag was one of 2,500 such 
sacks, all filled with gift flour sent 
from here in 1914 to the hungry 
people of Belgium. 

“The story of the relic has been 
told in a letter to Dick King, mayor 
of Larned and manager of the Staf- 
ford Flour Mills. Maj. John S. White, 
who is on the staff of SHAPE in 
Europe, says the sack is a prized pos- 
session of an elderly European friend 
of his who reports that it is in ex- 
cellent condition and beautifully em- 
broidered. One side of the bag bears 
the words: ‘Keystone Milling Co., 
Larned, Kansas.’ Keystone was ac- 
quired by the Stafford County Flour 
Mills Co. Another inccription reads: 
‘2500 sacks flour, donated to Bel- 
gium sufferers from Pawnee County, 
Kansas, U.S.A., 1914.’”’ 

“Maj. White wrote that if there 
was anyone interested in obtaining 
the sack as a memento he would com- 
municate this fact to its owner. The 
Pawnee County Historical Society 
showed immediate interest and will 
negotiate for the sack for its histori- 
cal display in the court house here.” 


@ Cherished Souventrs—-Framed and 
hanging in a conspicuous place in the 
home office building of The North- 
western Miller in Minneapolis are 
several embroidered Belgian relief- 
flour sacks, the milling companies 
concerned with them being the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Eldred Mill Co. 
of Jackson, Mich., and the Toledo 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. Doubtless 
others found their way into the pos- 
session of many of the hundreds of 
flour milling companies which partici- 
pated in the Millers Belgian Relief 
Movement of 1914-1915. The move- 
ment was inspired and conducted by 
William C. Edgar, who for many 
years was The Northwestern Miller's 
editor. In his published report of how 
the relief flour was distributed in 
Belgium he had this to say concern- 
ing the sacks 

“Noticing that those applying for 
the ration brought their own con- 
tainers, sometimes a pillow slip and 
sometimes a calico bag, I inquired 
what use was being made of the cot- 
ton sacks in which the flour was re- 
ceived, and was told that they were 
being retained for subsequent sale. 

“T had already observed in Brussels 
that a considerable number of empty 
cotton sacks had been accumulated, 
and had been informed that they were 
to be shipped to Rotterdam and New 
York, where there was a sale for 
them, the proceeds, of course, going 
into the relief funds. 

“To Mr. Connett [director-general 
at Brussels for the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium] I explained 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the danger of shipping either to Hol- 
land or to New York sacks which 
bore the brand of relief flour, point- 
ing out that they might be purchased 
by unscrupulous people who would 
refill them with cheap flour and offer 
them for sale. If this should occur it 
would be very easy to start a scandal 
to the effect that relief flour, intended 
for the Belgians, had been surrepti- 
tiously diverted from its rightful pur- 
pose ard sold to the public through 
commercial channels. In proof of this, 
the actual relief sacks could be pro- 
duced as uncontrovertible evidence. I 
therefore urgently requested that, at 





Official Sack Design for Belgian 
Relief Flour 


least so far as our cargo was con- 
cerned, none of the bags be sold, but 
that all of them be given to the 
people for their own use. 

“The danger of the contingency I 
mentioned had not occurred to the 
Belgian branch of the Commission, 
but Mr. Connett promptly recognized 
it and gave instructions accordingly. 
These had not reached Hasselt when 
we arrived. 

“When informed that hereafter, in 
addition to the flour, they were to 
receive the empty bags, the satisfac- 
tion expressed by the worthy women 
who were drawing their supplies was 
amusing and gratifying. Yes, they had 
a hundred uses for the clean and 
well-made American bags, and were 
delighted to get them without charge. 
Thus I saw ample justification for 
our theory that the thrifty Belgian 
housewife, who utilizes everything, 
would know what to do with the cot- 
ton sacks we shipped our flour in.” 


@ Decorated and Embroidered—Ex- 
plaining the manner in which a large 
number of the sacks were treated, 
Mr. Edgar wrote: 


“As a means of expressing their 


gratitude to America, the Belgian 








women and girls, who are ingenious 
and expert at needlework, have em- 
broidered and decorated many of the 
empty flour sacks which originally 
contained our flour. These are fre- 
quently seen in the shop windows, 
and the proceeds from their sale go 


to the relief funds. Some of these 
bags are very handsomely embel- 
lished. 


“Through Mr. Richards, of the 
Commission in Belgium, I ordered a 
large quantity of these souvenirs to 
be embroidered and decorated by Bel- 
gian school children after a design 
shown me in Brussels. These bear the 
marks of various mills contributing 
to our cargo, as large a variety as 
could be selected under the circum- 
stances from the shipment that went 
to Brussels.” 


@The Relief Undertaking — When 
Belgium was invaded by the Germans 
it soon became obvious that the civil 
population would face hunger and 
possible starvation. Using The Nor:h- 
western Miller as his promotion me- 
dium, Mr. Edgar undertook to gather 
and deliver a shipload of flour. Acting 
through official and dip!omatic chan- 
nels and his international circle of 
acquaintances, he obtained on his own 
credit the ocean shipping necessary 
and persuaded the railroads of this 
country to transport the flour without 
charge. Through personal solicitation 
and the editorial persuasion of The 
Northwestern Miller the milling in- 
dustry quickly subscribed a cargo of 
68.000 bbl. of flour. Money contribu- 
tions from millers and their friends 
made possible additional gifts of blan- 
kets and clothing, and the ship's 
manifest also showed a large quantity 
of beans, peas, rolled oats and corn 
meal. Total value of the cargo was 
more than half a million dollars. 

Arrangements had been made to 
carry the relief flour on the North- 
western Miller, a freighter then near 
completion on the Tyne for Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., but construction 
delays made it necessary to use an- 
other sh'p of this line, the South 
Point. (Visitors to the home office of 
The Northwestern Miller may see the 
builder’s model of the steamship 
Northwestern Miller, and an oil paint- 
ing of the South Point. This ship, 
having delivered its mercy cargo, was 
sunk ty a German submarine on the 
return voyage.) 

All cargo was aboard the South 
Point at Philadelphia by Feb. 11, 
1915, the sailing date. Before the end 
of March distribution in occupied Bel- 
gium had been completed by the Com- 
mission for the Relief of Belgium, 
under the personal supervision of 
Herbert Hoover. Mr. Edgar accom- 
panied the flour to its destination. 

The cargo represented subscriptions 
received from 25 states and Canada. 
Shipments were made from more than 
300 points in a territory extending 
from Oregon to New York and from 
Canada to Texas. All traveling and 
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incidental expenses in connection with 
the assembling and disiribution of the 
cargo, including the cost of publish ng 
the final report, were borne by The 
Northwestern Miller. The original of 
the financial report, with vouchers at- 
tached, is in the files of the Millers 
National Federation at Chicago. 
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BREAD 


Though frail her health 
And scant her wealth, 
She could bake bread. 


She spread her cheer 
And banished fear 
With fragrant bread. 


When sorrow came, 
It was the same— 
A loaf of bread. 


An upset world 
About her whirled, 
Yet she baked bread. 


We were afraid. 
“Let’s live,” she said 
While she mixed bread. 


Her faith was strong 
To assuage life’s wrong 
With loaves of bread. 


Of praise and prayer 
She did her share, 
Then furnished bread. 


Her course was run; 
Her errands done; 
Her last loaf baked. 


“What can I do?” 
I asked anew. 
“Just bake my bread.” 


Florence Richardson Street 
e@e@ @ 


The application of technological 
change and know-how, rather than 
sweatshops and speedups, gives rise 
to increasing manhour  output.— 
CIO’s Economic Outlook. 


“4&4 SECONOMY MOVE — Tax- 
payer dollars will be saved under a 
new government purchase order pro- 
cedure put into effect by E. F. Man- 
sure, general services administrator. 
More than 400,000 purchase orders 
for goods which average less than 
$10 have been filled out by govern- 
ment civilian agencies annually. It 
has cost about $10 to process each 
order, which has meant that an order 
for $10 worth of pencils, nails or 
any other item needed by a govern- 
ment agency has cost taxpayers twice 
that amount.-*.%.¢Mr. Mansure has 
instructed the azencies to use the 
government’s “charge account” for 
these small orders. This will enable 
them to buy small quantities of 
equipment from local suppliers with- 
out filling out separate purchase or- 
ders, thus eliminating the cost of a 
lot of red tape. 
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WHEAT, THE PROBLEM CHILD 

OR MORE than half a century wheat, the 
Bix. beneficent major foodstuff, has been an 
economic headache. Monumental has been the 
effort to regulate its production, distribution and 
consumption. Vast has been its impact upon 
world economy. Yet we seem no nearer to a 
solution of the wheat problem than we were in 
the beginning. In fact the problem grows more 
vexed and complex. 

All this is clearly indicated, though it is not 
stated in these words, in a book currently publish- 
ed by the Department of Economics of Harvard 
University. The author is Wilfred Malenbaum, 
who wrote it in competition with seniors of 
Harvard College and Harvard University gradu- 
ates of not more than three years’ standing. He 
won with it the David A. Wells prize, much covet- 
ed in the Harvardensian world. 

Mr. Malenbaum’s title is “The World Wheat 
Economy.” He might as appropriately have used 
the heading on this editorial, for when the reader 
has plowed through his precise, exhaustive and 
doubtless absolutely authoritative text the domi- 
nant impression gained must certainly be the 
immensity and persistence of the problem and 
the gravity of our continuous effort to curb the 
waywardness of this economic ward, the world’s 
wheat. 

On the humanitarian side, Mr. Malenbaum 
treats of the paradox of hunger amidst plenty, 
and the possibility of a Malthusian shortfall of 
food output. He traces the changing roles of 
economic, social and political factors operating 
on the relationship between wheat supply and 
wheat demand over the first half of this century. 
He says just about all there is to say about the 
economics of wheat—his book is a compendium. He 
deals with demand and supply, but mainly with 
supply. Here he is concerned with three basic 
factors which have affected wheat output—the 
role of the profit motive, the role of protectionism 
in agriculture and the influence of geographic 
expansion. 

Mr. Malenbaum’'s conclusion is that wheat has 
manifested a systematic imbalance (these are his 
professional words) ever since the beginning of 
this century, and intimates that things are get- 
ting worse rather than better in this respect, in 
spite of all the applied remedies. ‘Economic re- 
sponse functions’—doubtless meaning simply the 
unhampered operation of free markets—have been 
dwarfed, throughout the world, by governmental 
interference. 

What are the remedies? Mr. Malenbaum is 
more inclined to suggest them in the form of 
questions than in definite answers. He interro- 
gates his readers, perhaps only rhetorically, as 
follows: Will the tendency to overproduce per- 
sist? If so, what measures will prevent inordinate 
hardships for the producers? Will stocks tend to 
accumulate? If such is indeed the prospect what 
disposal procedures are apt to be adopted? Final- 
ly, are there desirable goals and objectives for 
wheat production and utilization in this world? 
If there are, is the wheat economy adaptable 
enough to achieve them? Mr. Malenbaum seems 
more wishful than hopeful that the right answers 
can be found to these questions. 

Without artificial devices of government to 
relieve the pressures of domestic surplus there 
would be some tendency for wheat production to 
decline, Mr. Malenbaum supposes. Yet he thinks 
it is unreal to assume any downward adjustment 
in governmental domestic price support programs 
in the near future. Further, he says, there is 
reason to expect that U.S. wheat producers will 
not be deterred from utilizing fully the improved 
seed varieties and improved soil practices which 
already have so enormously increased their pro- 
ductive potential. 

About the only concrete remedy proposed by 
the author is what would amount to a return 
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to multi-lateral world trading. He would apply 
the principle at once to the world rehabilitation 
program. Food aid from the U.S., he thinks, should 
not go to the needy areas, but should move pri- 
marily to the more developed countries, with 
specific conditions on a maximum additional in- 
vestment by these countries in underdeveloped 
areas where production of needed food and other 
agricultural goods can best be expanded with im- 
ported capital. Freer trading and the breaking 
down of nationalistic trade barriers would create 
a less competitive world market for wheat, and in 
the end perhaps improve the price. But doubtless 
the high price support problems of surplus pro- 
ducing countries like the U.S. would still remain. 
Mr. Malenbaum’s hope is that economic improve- 
ment on the world scene will go a long way to- 
ward solving these problems on the domestic 
stage. 

Of one thing the author speaks confidently, 
and this may do something to quiet the anxieties 
of those who see hunger ahead for a world which 
is so rapidly increasing its population. He finds 
ample testimony of man’s capacity to continue 
to expand wheat output. He concludes that “if 
prices are attractive enough, or if governmental 
policy favors increased wheat production, it will 
be technically possible to expand wheat output 
in the world at a more rapid rate than popula- 
tion growth.” A new challenge to the Malthusians! 
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EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
WANTED 
OOKING thoughtfully and apprehensively at 
he fact that wheat is now in a buyers’ mar- 
ket, Stanley N. Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, sees in a return to private trad- 
ing the only hope of dealing profitably with the 
surplus problem that confronts his country and, of 
course, all the rest of the wheat-producing areas 
of the world. 

Mr. Jones told the Winnipeg Exchange at its 
annual meeting that governmental agencies can- 
not be counted upon to cope with the problem, 
and that hope of successfully meeting it must rest 
upon the know-how and experience of private 
tracers. It is his opinion, shared by many others, 
that had selling been conducted through free mar- 
kets, without restrictive devices, a larger propor- 
tion of the huge 1953 crop in Canada would have 
gone into consumption. Substantiation of this be- 
lief lies in the fact that Canadian oats and barley 
export totals showed the largest percentage of in- 
crease, and these commodities were sold through 
the marketing facilities of the Winnipeg Gra'n Ex- 
change and distributed by private companies and 
organizations. 

To the members of the exchange Mr. Jones re- 
peated and endorsed the advice given a year ago 
by the Financial Post of Toronto, which said: 
“One thing is sure, we are going to have to push 
sales and push them hard if we hope to move this 
big crop. We are going to need every possible mar- 
ket throughout the world. Can we hope to carry 
out this big job with the present marketing ma- 
chinery? Can we hope to do it with all marketing 
in the hands of the government monopoly? If we 
are going to need new marketing channels, now 
is the time to reopen them.” To th's Mr. Jones 
appended the admonition: ‘‘The day when the chief 
problem of the government monopoly was to get 
grain into waiting ships is past and gone. But as 
in the past, the grain trade is ready and willing 


to assist with all its facilities and experience, 
though even this may not solve the problem, for 
there are other factors now present which react 
against successful marketing and distribution of 
prairie crops.” 

One of the most difficult of the obstacles to 
which Mr. Jones refers seems to him to have been 
given too little attention. He speaks of “the deeply 
underlying motives of the British importer, who 
has for his first aim the improving of the position 
of Britain among the trading nations of the world, 
so that insofar as grain is concerned London may 
once again become the world’s leading interna- 
tional transit market and fulfill once more its func- 
tion as a supplier to the continental markets.” Mr. 
Jones finds that for this eventuality plans have 
been matured, including the necessary financing 
arrangements through the Bank of England. 

The prophecies of Mr. Jones are valid for more 
than his own countrymen. They envisage the na- 
ture of the world competition which all exporting 
nations, including the U.S., must face. And they 
recommend the same measures and methods. 
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THE INFLATION OF PARITY 

ARITY ain't what she used to be. She's bigger 
Px better, a fact that eppears to have escaped 
a lot of people, including the benefiting farmers. 
Uhimann Grain Co.'s current letter to customers 
contains this comment upon the matter: 

“When parity was first considered a desirable 
adjunct to the producer's welfare, yields per acre 
were much smaller than they are at the present 
time. When we weigh a bushel of wheat or a bushel 
of corn against the various purchases that farmers 
make, the equation is much more profitable today 
than it was in the base period, 1909-14. At that 
time our yields of corn, wheat and oats per acre 
were far smaller than they are at the present time 
because of modern technique that has been de- 
veloped. Thus, on an acre of land, farm parity is 
much more favorable today than it was prior to 
World War I, but this is something that is seldom, 
if ever, considered when weighing the cost of com- 
modities purchased for farm living in return for 
farm production. The original and the general 
theory behind farm legislation was to bring back 
prices of farm products to this parity relationship. 
However, by computing each individual bushel of 
grain instead of the farm income per acre, the 
early concept has been lost. Therefore, national 
parity as it exists today is no longer the weighted 
equivalent that was first intended, nor is it a true 
index of the relationship to the golden era in which 
farmers were said to have enjoyed a truly perfect 
balance between the things they bought and the 
things which they sold. The truth is, the farmer is 
getting much more.” 

The logic of President Eisenhower's goal of full 
parity income, as distinguished from a 100% of 
parity price guarantee, is illum/nated by this 
neglected aspect of the parity system. To argue 
that all farmers are not efficient enough to benefit 
from increased production per acre merely ex- 
poses the weakness of the present and all antece- 
dent cevices for supporting the farmer's prices. 
When supports are high enough to do anything 
effective for the inefficient farmer they are auto- 
matically too high for the efficient farmer. 
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Graphically illustrating the size of the tax 
collector’s share in the consumer's bread dollar, 
the president of the Independent Grocers Alliance 
confronted that organization's annual conference 
in Chicago with a 20-slice loaf showing the six 
slices that have to be subtracted to represent the 
demands of direct and indirect taxation. At least 
two more will have to be taken away if the new 
two-price wheat support plan is adopted. Sort of 
reminds you of the little old chantey about the 
99 beer bottles hanging on the wall. Soon, you 
remember, there were no bottles at all. 
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Grain Carryover of Top Flour 
Exporting Nations Near Peak 


WASHINGTON—Record or near- 
record stocks of grain are indicated 
to be held in the world’s four princi- 
pal exporting countries on July 1, 
1953, according to estimates of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The 
preliminary estimate of 91.6 million 
short tons for the five major grains 
is 50% above the July, 1952, total 
and is 71% above the 1945-49 av- 
erage. 

The increase of about 30 million 
tons over the 1952 figure results from 
sharp increases in the Northern 
Hemisphere countries and in Argen- 
tina and a moderate increase in Aus- 
tralia. The U.S., with its total stepped 
up 16.7 million tons, accounts for 
35% of the total gain. Canada’s in- 
crease of 5.6 million is also an im- 


portant factor in the over-all in- 
crease, bringing the Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries’ share of the in- 
crease to 73%. 

Argentina’s total July 1 stocks are 
estimated at 11.2 million tons, com- 
pared with the all-time low of 3.9 
million tons a year earlier. This 
accounts for about 24% of the total 
increase over the 1952 stocks in these 
countries. 

Supplies of wheat available for ex- 
port during the current season are 
large, considerably exceeding effec- 
tive demand from the importing coun- 
tries, and prospective carry-over at 
the end of the marketing season 
may be expected to exceed that of 
the preceding carry-over. Of the 
large supply in the U.S., domestic 


requirements of 700 million bushels 
would leave over a billion bushels 
for export or carry-over. Assuming 
exports will total about 260 to 275 
million bushels, year-end carry-over 
would reach a new record of about 
800 million bushels. 

After setting aside normal do- 
mestic requ'rements, Canada’s pros- 
pective supply would provide 800 mil- 
lion bushels for export or carry-over. 
Exports from that country during 
the past two seasons were high, about 
355 million bushels in 1951-52 and 
380 million for the year ended July, 
1953. Argentina’s supply would pro- 
vide about 160 million bushels for 
export or carry-over, in contrast with 
that country’s situation last season, 
when wheat imports were required 
for the first time in Argentine his- 
tory. About 130 million bushels of 
wheat will be availab!e for export 
or carry-over during the current sea- 
son in Australia. 
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Rumor Squashed 


There are no acute differences of 
opinion existing between the U.S. and 
Canada capable of impairing the 
future of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

This statement was made by a re- 
sponsible official in close touch with 
the affairs of the wheat council now 
meeting at Madrid, Spain, to iron out 
details of the new agreement. The 
unqualified nature of the opinion 
serves to kill rumors that the failure 
to reach agreement on the quota 
question, arising out of Britain’s 
withdrawal from the pact, would re- 
sult in the abandonment of plans for 
international collaboration in wheat 
marketing. Only a last minute hitch 
would bring about this result and in 
view of recent preliminary discussions 
held in Ottawa between top officials 
of both countries even this is seen as 
unlikely. 

It has already been agreed that 
Australia’s quota will be reduced from 
88.7 million bushels, operative in the 
last vear of the old agreement, to 48 
million bushels so that supplies would 
be available for the U.K. Additionally, 
France will have only a token com- 
mitment, equivalent to about one 
tenth of the quota of 4,089,000 bu. in 
the earlier agreement. It seems in- 
evitable that Canada will have to 
take a large cut in view of the U.S. 
view that since the U.K. used to buy 
the bulk of its agreement wheat from 
Canada, the major part of the reduc- 
tion should fall on the Dominion. 

However, as an extension of the 
agreement on quotas there will have 
to be some adjustments in the balance 
of voting rights. Cuts in the Canadian 
and Australian quotas, without a cor- 
responding decrease in the American 
quota, wou'd leave the U.S. with more 
than 50° of the export quotas, and 
thus,,of the exporters’ voting power, 
a situation no doubt unacceptable to 
the remainder of the signatories. 

Officially, there is no doubt that the 
final result will be acceptable to all 
concerned. 


New Wheat Quality 


Canada’s 1953 wheat crop is better 
in bushel weight, protein content and 
baking quality than last year’s off- 
take, according to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Milling and baking tests, annually 
undertaken by the board, have been 








conducted on average samples taken 
from a total of 4,000 individual par- 
cels picked up at random throughout 
the western wheat growing provinces. 
A high proportion of the crop is grad- 
ing No. 3 Northern and better and 
it appears likely that No. 2 will be 
the largest grade available this year. 
There will be more No. 2 than No. 1 
with No. 4 making up the smallest 
amount of the availability. 

Average protein contents are 13% 
for No. 1, 12.9% for No. 2, and 12.7% 
for No. 3. There are comparatively 
small differences in baking strength 
and blending strength for the various 
grades, according to the report. 


Tough Wheat 


The volume of tough wheat is not 
expected to cause serious concern and 
overall frost damage so far has been 
slight. Most fields were seeded early 
enough to escape serious rust dam- 
age although infestation by 15B was 
severe in parts of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

The durum crop suffered more 
damage from rust than other types 
and estimates reveal that the offtake 
will be less than 8 million bushels. 
Most of the crop will grade 3 C.W. 
with little 2 C.W. and slightly more 
4 C.W. 
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HERBERT BONHAM APPOINTED 
STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


WINDSOR, ONT. — Herbert H. 
Bonham of Saskatoon, Sask., has 
been appointed service and technical 
sales representative to the flour mill- 
ing industry in western Canada for 
Sterwin Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., 
it was announced by P. Val. Kolb, 
president. 

A native of Canada with 27 years’ 
experience in milling, Mr. Bonham 
will handle the installation and serv- 
icing of Sterwin’s newly introduced 
Hy-kure process of maturing and 
bleaching of flour. He will be working 
with Warren F. Keller, d'rector of the 
firm’s flour service division, and with 
L. R. Patton, supervisor of sales for 
Sterwin Chemicals of Canada, Ltd. 
Mr. Bonham, who will have head- 
quarters in Winnipeg, will also call 
on the company’s customers in the 
fields of flour enrichment, flour 
bleaching and vitamins for animal 
feed. 

Prior to joining Sterwin, Mr. Bon- 
ham was mill superintendent since 
1948 for Saskatchewan Cooperative 
Flour Mills in Saskatoon. From 1925 
to 1948 he was associated with the 
milling departments of Purity Mills, 
Ltd., at its Calgary and Winnipeg 
plants. 

Mr. Bonham completed studies in 
industrial management at La Salle 
Extension University, and in milling 
technology at Dunwoody Institute. He 
is en active member of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PRICE INDEX DROPS 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s index num- 
ber of farm prices of agricultural 
products for August stands at 240.4, 
nearly 10 points below the revised 
estimate of 250.0, according to figures 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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London “Futures”™ 


Traders in London expect the wheat 
“futures” market in that city to be 
reopened Dec. 1. Futures trading in 
corn and barley is expected to follow 
at a later stage. The Liverpool mar- 
ket has been scheduled to open on the 
same day. 

Officials of the London Corn Trade 
Assn. have been meeting to determine 
the final details and an announce- 
ment is expected to be made momen- 
tarily. 

When the government authorized 
“futures” trading earlier this fall the 
London authorities announced that no 
precipitate steps would be taken to- 
wards reopening because of the diffi- 
culties facing the trade at the time. 
The lack of storage space, the reason 
given for the postponement of action 
in Liverpool, was not so important in 
the case of London for it is a c.i.f. 
market but there were other reasons 
that called for caution. 

Hesitation resulted from a feeling 
that importers would be reluctant to 
buy ahead at a time of heavy world 
stocks and falling prices. However, as 
events turned out, the importers 
bought more freely than had been ex- 
pected although their actions were 
somewhat limited by the need to ab- 
sorb large government stocks and by 
the weakness of the market. 

An important factor contributing 
to the decision to reopen the markets 


has been the recent steadiness ap- 
parent at Chicago and the time is 
now seen as opportune for the provi- 
sion of hedging facilities. 

In the cases of both Liverpool and 
London it will be early in the New 
Year before trading operations gain 
their full momentum and it is ex- 
pected that the British will attempt 
to regain their prewar place in the 
world’s market despite still remain- 
ing impediments throughout world 
trade. The presence of monopoly sell- 
ers is seen as a factor militating 
against immediate major develop- 
ments. 


Canadian Price 


The British importers will have to 
step up their wheat buying in Canada 
for reserves appear to be by no means 
as large as previous trade reports 
would have the world believe. 

The recent spurt in buying appears 
to evidence British acceptance of the 
Canadian Wheat Board’s firm stand 
in refusing to be bulldozed into drop- 
ping its prices below the ceiling of 
the old International Wheat Agree- 
ment. While the recent price cuts 
have been welcomed no one in the 
trade can describe them as a whole- 
sale slashing of prices on the scale 
it was hoped to bring about. Only a 
drop to a price below the previous 
ceiling could be thus described. 


On the other hand the Canadian 


officials are seen as wish'ng to keep 
wheat moving into the export mar- 
kets and their gradual reduction of 
prices, in line with the general trend, 
is having just this effect. Forward 
bookings by the British are said to 
be substantial. 


Japs Export Wheat 


Trade sources in Western Germany 
reported that the Japanese authori- 
ties have been called upon to make 
an arrangement for the balancing up 
of trade between the two countries. 
After discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries it 
was agreed that Japan should re- 
export stocks of wheat to Western 
Germany. 

Stated to be involved in the trans- 
action are 27,000 tons Canadian and 
9,000 tons American wheat. 


France as Exporter 


France is hopeful of improving its 
position as an exporter of wheat and 
flour. Growers are reported to be 
showing interest in this crop in pref- 
erence to coarse grains which are cur- 
rently facing a depressed market. 
Moreover, wheat provides an attrac- 
tion because of the government guar- 
anteed price. 

Britain is a buyer of French wheat 
while the millers have made sales in 
markets previously served by the U.S. 
or Canada. In the case of some deals, 
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a stipulation has been made that a 
third of the wheat purchased should 
go in the form of flour. In view of the 
increased capacity of the British mills 
it is unlikely that any flour would be 
accepted, even if it could compete 
after bearing a duty of 10% ad 
valorem 

British interest in the export mar- 
kets is expanding and already sales 
have been made to Iceland, a country 
formerly supplied by Canada. More is 
likely to be heard of British efforts 
in the overseas markets with the 
West Indies being likely customers. 


Russian Surprise 


Considerable surprise was occa- 
sioned in European market circles 
when it was revealed that a German 
importer had made a direct deal with 
Russia for the purchase of 9,000 tons 
wheat. The government gave consent 
to the transaction when it issued an 
import license. 

The surprise changed to criticism 
and eventually to protest when it 
was learned that the wheat was paid 
for in U.S. dollars at the rate of 
$103 @104 ton c.i.f. 

Offers of Russian wheat are not un- 
common, according to trade sources, 
but hitherto they have been arranged 
through the intermediary of agents in 
London or in transit through Finland 
or Sweden, the latter course being 
worked through the balance existing 
under the European Payments Union. 
Last year, it is reported around 20,000 


tons Russian wheat entered the 
western European market through 
these facilities. 


Aussie Prices 


T. H. Strong, director of the Aus- 
tralian Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics believes that there is little 
likelihood of anything approaching a 
collapse of Australia’s wheat market. 
The suggestions of a price fall aimed 
at weakening the stand by the Ameri- 
can and Canadian authorities have no 
effect on the Australian position. 
Mr. Strong estimates that growers 
will receive $1.70 bu. f.o.b. ports this 
year against the previous high of $1.48 
ittained in the crop year 1947-48. 
Australia is a low cost producer and 
a figure of $2 bu. or thereabouts 
favored by growers in North America 
would be highly profitable to the 
Australians. 
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Near-Record World Breadgrain 


Crop Seen in First Forecast 


WASHINGTON A near-record 
world breadgrain crop is indicated by 
preliminary reports available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The first FAS forecast of about 255 
million short tons of wheat and rye 
combined compares with the record 
outturn of about 264 million tons of 
these grains last year. 

Significantly, all of the principal 
exporting countries are expected to 
have smaller harvests than the good 
1952 outturns, while moderately 
larger totals are estimated for Europe 
and Africa. It is noted that the first 
forecast is normally based on actual 
harvest returns for most Northern 
Hemisphere countries, whereas al- 
lowances for Southern Hemisphere 
countries this early in their growing 
season represent only reasonable ex- 
pectations, based on information on 
acreage and growing conditions to 
date. 


Largely in Wheat 


The decline from the 1952 bread- 
grain total is principally in wheat, 
though a small decrease is also esti- 
mated for rye. The present forecast 
of 7,025 million bushels of wheat is 
265 million bushels, or 4% below the 
record figure of 7,290 million bushels 
last year. The bulk of the reduction 
is in North America, where both the 
U.S. and Canada report wheat har- 
vests less than the large 1952 pro- 
duction. The present outlook does not 
justify expectation of the high 1952 
production in the principal exporting 
countries of the Southern Hemis- 
phere, Argentina and Australia. 

The current world wheat forecast, 
although somewhat below that of 
last year, is a billion bushels above 
the prewar average (1935-39). A 
sharp increase in the level of produc- 
tion in North America accounts for 
a large part of that increase. The 
gain in North America is mainly at- 
tributed to increased yields though a 
12% increase in acreage also con- 
tributed to the large production gain. 

Rye production, now forecast at 
about 1,570 million bushels, is slightly 
less than in 1952 and 9% below the 
prewar average. The principal change 


from the 1952 harvest is expected in 
South America, where Argentina's 
unprecedented crop last year brought 
that continent's total to a new high 

The wheat forecast of 1,785 million 
bushels for North America is 214 mil- 
lion bushels less than the 1952 har- 
vest. The total supply for the current 
season, however, is larger than it was 
for last season, with larger carry-over 
stocks in both the U.S. and Canada 
more than offsetting reported crop 
reductions for those countries. 

European Output Up 

Wheat production in Europe ap- 
pears about 45 million bushels larger 
than in 1952. Record or near-record 
harvests in a number of western Eu- 
ropean countries account for the bulk 
of the increase. Spain, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark were exceptions 
to the general increases, with sub- 
stantial crop reductions due to un- 
favorable conditions in those coun- 
tries. Countries establishing new 
records include Italy, Sweden, Greece 
and Austria. A near-record outturn 
was reported for Portugal, and 
France's harvest was the largest of 
recent years. Production in eastern 
Europe appears only slightly larger 
than in 1952. 

In the Soviet Union a sizeable ex- 


tension of wheat acreage was re- 
ported, probably at the expense of 
rye, but the yields per acre apparent- 
ly were not up to those of last year 
in most areas. 

The wheat outturn in Asia is esti- 
mated to total about the same as last 
year’s harvest. 

The outlook in 
Southern Hemisphere 
generally favorable. 
place under favorable conditions in 
Argentina, and a good acreage in- 
crease, possibly about 10% over the 
1952 seedings, is estimated. Growing 
conditions have been reported mostly 
favorable. In Australia unfavorable 
weather hampered operations at seed- 
ing time and acreage is probably lit- 
tle larger than the acreage harvested 
last year. Growing conditions have 
been variable and the present outlook 
is for yields below the high yields of 
last season. 


other important 
countries is 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





Specialists in IIlilling 
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Montreal 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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SINCE 1887 
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USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesalz levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
changed on family but 15¢ higher on 
bakers and 10¢ sack up on clears. Quo- 
tations Oct. 23: Extra high patent 
family $747.30, high patent $6.70@7, 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.40@G 
6.50; first clears, unenriched, $4.40@ 
4.50 delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
were 65%, with approximately 56% 
of bookings going to the bakery trade 
and 44% to the family trade. Opera- 
tions were 100%. Prices closed as 
follows, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Oct. 22: Carlots, family short patent 
$7 @7.40, standard patent $6.50@ 6.70; 
bakery, unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $6.43 6.53, standard pat- 
ent $6.3346.43, straight grade $6.28 
@6.38. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales dipped in the 
central states from the previous 
period during the week ending Oct. 
24, with the volume reported as being 
45 to 50% of capacity, in comparison 
with 60 to 65%. 

Most mills reported hand-to-mouth 
buying for nearby needs with only an 
occasional larger order. Buying was 
done mainly on a p.ds. basis. Mills 
felt that the advent of cooler weather 
would bring a much-looked for in- 
crease in sales. 

Family flour chalked up some new 
business for the week due to a 10¢ 
sack increase at the end of the period. 


Although not an extremely large 
amount of new sales were added to 
the books, mills were well satisfied 


due to the fact that there had already 
been quite a large amount of con- 
tracts still to be worked off. Direc- 
tions were good. 

Soft wheat flour sales were some- 
what consisting mostly of 
cracker-cookie type flour in the mar- 
ket of 1,000 to 3,000 sacks. plus a 
small amount of intermediate grades 
of cake flour. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.784@ 7.15, standard $6.68 6 95, 
clear $5.854@6; hard winter short 
$6.28@6.29, standard $6.1306.19; 
first clear $4.74; family flour $7.95; 
soft winter short $6.57@7.15; stand- 
ard $4.6006.45; clear $4.36@6.30. 

St. Louis: Local flour mills reported 
that shipping directions were good 
last week. Buying was mostly on a 
hand to mouth basis. Demand for 
clears remained good. 

Quotations Oct. 22: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$5.90, top hard $7.65, ordinary $6.25. 
In 100-lb. papers: Bakers flour, cake 
$5.65, pastry $4.75, soft straights 
$4.90, clears: $4.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.30, standard $6.15, clears 
$6.00; spring short $6.95, standard 
$6.85, clear $6.70. 


East 


Boston: An extension of peak flour 
quotations for the last five years fea- 
tured an otherwise dull and uninter- 
esting local market last week. Most 
grades of spring flour advanced about 
1l¢ with first clears being the only 
exception, closing unchanged. Hard 


less, 


winters closed 10¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 10¢ net 
higher for the week. 

Buying activity as expected held to 
minimum quantities and only for im- 
mediate requirements. While some 
houses acknowledged a_ temporary 
need for replacement stocks, they 
were content to stretch out their 
holdings to the last possible moment. 
Jobbers reported a fair demand from 
the smaller users with final sales only 
being arranged after lengthy negotia- 
tions and a full exploration of the 
market to obtain the best possible 
prices. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring short 
patents $7.26@7.38, standards $7.16 
@7.28, high gluten $7.66@7.78, first 
clears $6.170 652; hard winter short 
patents $6 8706.99, standards $6.67@ 
6.79, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.07@5.47, high ratio $5.87@7.07, 
family $8.27. 

Buffalo: Flour production through- 
out this area again was at a high 


level last week, although running was 
slightly under the previous market. 
Continued grind of export flour by 
several of the local mills and a good 
direction business were given as the 
reasons for the high output. 

Flour sales were considered fairly 
good with the predominant demand 
being for the spring type flours. 
Good eastern demand was noted as 
well ss demand from nearby chain 
bakeries and grocery chains. Smaller 
sized bakeries, while not going very 
far ahead on their orders, kept up a 
steady buying. A continued good in- 
dustrial rate of employment through- 
out this area has the makings of a 
steady demand for all types of baked 
goods. 

Spring wheat prices remained strong 
throughout the week with a not too 
free offering of the grain, which in 
turn strengthened the flour mar‘xet 
and all spring wheat flours showed 
substantial advances over the pre- 
vious week. Southwestern hard wheat 
prices, which were quoted higher for 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting countries 
United States} 


Importing *Guaranteed , 














total salest 


countries purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiaf Canada® France Total 
Austria 9,186 . ° 
Belgium 23.883 x1 is 129 41.057 1.186 
Bolivia 1,042 296 96 695 991 
Brazil 13,228 
Ceylon 10,288 1.459 1,459 
Costa Rica 1,286 234 M4 21 
Cuba . 7.422 10 665 675 N7 ' 
Denmark 1,837 , 
Dom. Republic 955 s 144 152 it 19s 
Ecuador .... 2,388 221 221 450 671 
Egypt . 14,697 1,889 1,889 ‘ : 1,889 
El Salvador 735 18 92 119 57 147 
Germany 55,116 1,646 1,646 672 3,995 ‘ - 6,313 
Greece pee 12.8460 , . : 
(juatemala 1,28¢ x8 218 OF wee 71 ° 377 
Haiti. 1,837 361 61 No i6 
Honduras 551 65 14s 1 37 iv 
leeland 4104 a) 2 61 s1 
India Terr 36,744 
Indonesia 6,24¢ 11 lel 737 S38 
Ireland . 10,105 336 1,531 1,867 
Israel ) ‘ 1,419 1,419 
Italy 
Japan 13.404 13,4 13,4 
Jordan 
Korea . 
Lebanon 2,75 . 
Liberia 73 i ; 5 11 
Mexico . -.+ 14,698 57 57 57 
Netherlands 24,20 2.647 Tal SS 1,287 4,675 
New Zealand 5.879 am 1,003 ‘ 1.003 
Nicaragua tHN 147 147 5 199 
Norway 8.451 I36 556 92 2.240 1 
Panama 735 327 227 177 4 
Peru wee 7 193 164 a7 7 "4 
Philippines 8,672 H47 i7 1 92 1.570 
Portugal 7,349 1,667 39S " 147 1s is 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 1” 567 77 77 
Spain oes 9,18¢ 
Sweden 919 
Switzerland 7,900 197 te 
Un. of 8. Africa 13,228 053 > 053 5.604 7,653 
Vatican State . 551 
Venezuela 16 417 133 521 O54 
Yueoslavia 
Total $21,156 22,520 5 O86 TO HOF 7.355 26,976 64,937 
*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quantity before Feb, 28, 1954. tGuar 
anteed quantities of individual exporting countries have not yet been established. {Sales 
confirmed by CCC through Oct. 20, 1953. "Sales recorded by Wheat Council through 
Oct. 16, 1953 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Oct. 16, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 
Importing (Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 
territory- crop year Tnited States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo 1,192 1 sg a0 7% 
NETHERLANDS 
* Islands 67 wn it s6 s1 
Surinam 265 lo oh 140 11h 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) rh sun S92 16 
Cape Verde Islands 44 3 lt 19 2 
Macau ... 184 j 18% 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 112 lit . i19 
Portuguese Guinea 17 4 6 11 
Portuguese India 459 459 
St. Thome and Principe is if 
Timor 4 | ? 19 


*Subiject 
eountry 


remainder being within the 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


the week, forced an advance of 
15¢ sack for flour 

Spring family wes moving freeiy 
although showing an advance of 15¢ 
sack over the previous week. A fair 
ly strong demand was coming from 
grocery stores which were featuring 
home baking contests amongst their 
patrons and running baking demon- 
strations. Quotations Oct. 24: Spring 
family $8.1348.15, high gluten $7.77 
a7.79, short patents $7.4677.49, 
standard $7.270 7.29; first clears 
$6 2406.26; herd winter standard 
$6.73 6.75, first clears $6.4346 45; 
soft winter short patents $5.53@5.55, 
straights $5.43 4.45, first clears $4.93 
a495. 

New York: Flour contracts con- 
tinued to be closed in actively seat- 
tered numbers, producing in many 
quarters a surprisingly good volume 
of springs. Orders ranged from single 
100 sack cars to occasional 4,000 and 
5,000 sack lots. Where the units were 
small, tedious detail was needed to 
close the sale, and many brokers were 
impatient over this trend in buying 

However, the trade has low inven- 
tories, and wants flour shipped im- 
mediately. Some mills are unable to 
meet this urgency because of the 
backlog of orders on the books, but in 
other quarters, limited price discounts 
were reported which drew in buyers 
who have been anxiously hoping for 
an inducement to cover at prevailing 
prices. Those who participated in the 
buying about two weeks ago sparingly 
shared in the week's business. 

Southwestern takings were held to 
isolated purchases as needed, and a 
substantial percentage of bakers 
using these grades continued to buy 
price date of shipment. Directions 
held up well, and the warm weather 
did not appear to have curtailed con- 
sumption. As a result, balances have 
been reduced, promising continuous 
small unit unless market 
changes offer volume inducement. 

Soft winter interest has dropped to 
small proportions with advancing 
prices, 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $7.64 7.76, 
standard patents $7.1447.26, clears 
$6.200 6.55; southwestern short pat- 


10 to 


sales 


ents $6.8847.00, straights $6.68@ 
680; high ratio soft winters $5.854 


7.05, straights $5.10@ 5.50 

Philadelphia: Advance information 
on an increase in flour prices last 
week proved a stimulant to dealings 
on the local market. The accelerated 
activity wes short-lived, however, for 
when quotations were subsequently 
advanced, demand suddenly petered 
out and trading returned to its fa- 
miliar dull pattern. The size of the 
increase came AS somewhat of a 
surprise to many in the trade, though 
Amounting to 10 to 20¢ sack, it boost- 
ed quotations to their highest level in 
some time 

The widest upward adjustment in 
cost occurred in springs, and it was 
these which were singled out for buy- 
ing attention in the brief flurry. Mill 
representatives reported that the de- 
mand originated” principally with 
large independents and some medium 
and smaller-sized establishments. The 
bulk of the orders represented only 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 











All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 8...@... $6.34@7.65 $...@ $...@ ... $8.13@8.16 
Spring top patent 6.870 7.15 oe a con® occ 22. was 
Spring hich .@ 6.94@7.04 @ sO aca Bereetste 
Spring short — 6.64@6.69 -@ -@6.95 7.46@7.49 
Spring standard 6.68@6.95 6.54@6.59 a -@6.85 7.27@7.29 
Spring first cl A.85@6.00 5.6146.01 ae wes -@6.70 6.24@6.26 
Hard winter uml alos = 2 6.60@7.55 -- 7.65 @. 
Hard winter 6.280 6.29 -@ ... 613@6.20 -- @6.30 ee ee 
Hard winter vdard 6.13@6.19 -@ ... 603@6.10 -@6.15 6.73 @6.75 
Hard winter lear -UA.74 @ . 4.05 @4.45 -@6.00 6.43@6.45 
Soft winter familly . we. See «OD «ae oa mee -@5.90 . eee 
Soft winter ! patent 6.57715 oe see 7 aa -@ ... 6.53@5.55 
Soft winter tandard 1.600 6.45 oo @ ace o@ .0- «@ 20 — eee 
Soft winter raight a, ee J -a20 vee oss --@4.90 5.43@5.45 
Sort winter first clear 1.3660 6.30 a, fre Sere -.@445 4.93@4.95 
Rye flour white 4$.40@4.42 4.1344.15 o@ ass --@A4.73 4.70@4,73 
Rye flour lark 3.604@3.67 3.380 3.40 . ae -@3.98 4.15@4.18 
Semolina, blend, bull ..-@8.14 8.25@8.40 oO cos -@8.50 a ree 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $...@8.26 $...@8.27 oe 
Spring high gluten 7.6490 7.76 80 7.66@7.78 50 
Spring short : @. .35 «67.26@7.38 @7.10 
Spring standard 7.1407.26 30° 7.164 7.28 7.00 
Spring first clear 6.2006.55 6.55946.65 6.17@6.52 6.70 
Hard winter hort 6.885@7.00 6.6006.70 6.87@6.99 6.45 
Hard winter tandard @. 6.554 6.65 6.67@6.79 6 30 
Hard winter first lear i. a = a 1.90 
Soft winter hort patent gig Pk “a ‘ a 5.60 
Seft winter straight 5.104 5.50 eek er OT MIAT a 1,.90@5.10 
Soft winter tar rd ¢ a 5 ae: lee — Ae 4.15 @4.50 
Rye flour, whit 1854.95 4.75 @4.85 a 4.70@4.77 @. 
Rye flour, da - @. er. oe @ 3.984 4.27 a 
Semolina, blend, bulk 9.070 9.17 a @ 8.874 9.46 ..@ 
Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family pater $...@7.90 Spring top patent $11.90@12.10 $11.70@ 12.40 
Bluestem . ai. Spring second patent. 11.30@11.50 11.20@11.90 
Bakery grav @ 7.29 Winter exportst -@ 4.20 a 
Pastry “abA9 
*100-Ib. papers. t100-lb. export cottons, f.as, Montreal-Halifax. tBakery wheat flour 
n 100-Ib. paper *Por delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, 
earload lot prom pt delivery, 
Chicago 
Bran Si2.00@ 42.50 
Standard mice 12.50@ 43.50 
Flour midd 19.00 S100 
Red do 2 B50 
Kansas City 
Hiran §26.0067 36.75 
Short 11.007 41,75 
Mill run “a 
foronte 
Winnipe 


summarized 


Minneapolis 
$38.00 @ 38.50 
00d F wi 
iW.00@ 47.50 
49.50@ 50.50 






St. Louis 
$11.00 41,50 
15.250 45.75 


a 


Bran 


$51,004 53.00 
38.00% F200 


tre 


ym 


the 


market 
ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b 


Buffalo 


$44.00 15.00 
15.50 46 50 
54.004 56.00 
57.004 58.00 


Ft. Worth 
$44.00 @45.00 


WS.50 49.00 
@.. 


Shorts 


$53,004 55.00 


faund t 


3.00 


reviews, are based 
at indicated points: 


on 


Philadelphia toston 

$ “a 52.00 $ m53 00 
153.00 “1514.00 
a , , a 
62.50 -@ 


New Orleans Seattle 


$46.25 @ 46.75 Saeed 
50.0047 50.59 7-4 : 
a @ i000 
Middlings 


$62.0040 64.00 
17.00% 51,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of crain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade. in bushels €000's omitted), Oet. 16. and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
—Wheat-—— --—Corn— - Oats—, -—Rye—, --Barley— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Hhaltimore 6,635 $929 1,358 1,445 5 3 129 16 
Ktoston 165 . . 240 
Ruffalo 17,4530 18 546 169 375 =64,087 ole 167 i3 i24 621 

Aflout 203 301 . 
Chicage 18.912 17,097 2,891 4,653 4.444 9,392 4,427 767 674 360 

Afloat Bh ‘ ; 
Duluth 10,052 39,416 IST 72 816 2,768 156 99 1,442 4,437 
Enid 12.421 38 615 ‘ ‘ 
Ft. Worth 17.694 16 991 1 135 0 390 13 21 1 33 
Galveston 1355 1,577 ‘ ; 14 
Hutchinson 3, 401 18.193 : : ° 
Indianapoli +845 ,.518 34S 945 Zao 225 22 6 ‘ 
Kansa city IS.H08 35,667 657 658 1s3 181 1i2 135 21 14 
Milwaukes 3.081 NSN 368 196 191 104 2,027 292 
Minneapolis 23.439 18,780 1905 4,099 7,032 8,028 22 «1,427 4,172 5,709 
New Orleat 1,258 91S t87 318 28 e- ++ 
New Yort 1,194 1,549 8 412 H 2 2 

Afloat 7 . a . 
Omaha 16,913 779 1,903 2.518 1,744 25 189 72 6 
Peoria 273 79 245 1i4 105 i0 : 
Philadelphia 94 128 sz 2 : ; 9 360 
Sioux Citys 1s3 161 273 9N0 540 1,318 10 21 15 13 
St. Jo epl 6.016 » HH5 204 533 SOL 1,015 29 i7 
St Lou 6H SS6 6,06 582 S84 596 1,579 aa 11 6 10 
Wicht 17,34 16,548 “ 17 
Canals 110 293 

Tetal 313,165 265,496 10,160 18,397 21,858 29,276 5,878 2,826 9,123 15,189 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





bet 
Oet 
ret 
Lee 


tet 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis —_—_—— —Chicago—_— —Kansas City—-— Minneapolis 

Dec May Dec Mar May July Dec. Mar. Mav Dec Mar 
1% 216% 194% 198% =H 195% AS 205% 204% 387% 380 
0 i. 167%, 194 197%, 199% 196 202% 204% 204 387% 384 
21 ! 2184 194% 198% 200%, 196) 203 205% 204% 385 375 
4 7h 218% 194% 198% 200% 196% 203844 205% 205% 387 375 
218% 195% -F199% 201% 197% 204 206% 205% 388 384 
—CORN co RYE | ———OATSR—_— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

le Mar Dec Mar Oct. Dee, Dee, Mar. Dec. Mar. Tec, Mvy 

19 Vif ! 119 123% 107% 107% 1214 77 77% 71% 

My. 146% 150% 119% 124M 107% 108% 121% 76% 77% 71% 
1 14s LHD TID D4 LOS 1LAS%H 121% 77% 78 7145 

1477 119% 21% 107% LOS" -1L20b THM 77% Tl 

1 121% 1254, 109 109% 122% 77% 717% 71% 





a carlot or two, causing some ob- 
servers to believe that bakers have 
not lost their price-consciousness, but 
sought only coverage of 30 days or so, 
hoping for an opportunity to purchase 
later at something below what they 
have just paid. 

The general feeling is that supplies 
of springs es a whole are far short of 
what most operators would prefer at 
this time of year so that the buying 
potential in this type remains fairly 
large and might be substantially re- 
duced should costs undergo a sudden 
downward revision. Stocks on hand 
and orders on mill books are much 
better in hard winters, however. In 
this situation, there was, of course, 
less urgency about ordering of these 
when mills let it be known that a 
price hike was forthcoming. Soft win- 
ters were also dull. Meanwhile, con- 
sumption of flour has registered no 
improvement, with the extended lag 
in dem2nd for baked goods empha- 
sized by unseasonably warm weather 
in the area. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Spring high 
gluten $7.65@7 89, short patent $7.25 
@7.35, standard $7.20@730, first 
clear $6.55@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.60@6.70, standard $655@ 
6.65; soft winter western $5.654 
5.90, nearty $5.20@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: A sharp advance in 
flour prices last week brought a very 
slim amount of flour buying into the 
market. The market has been going 
up all the time, and although buyers 
now are ready to admit that flour 
prices are likely headed higher, they 
are making commitments for only 30 
days or less and also for immediate 
shipments. They are buying also in 
only meager fill-in volume, likely a 
car or two at the most. 

Sales last week were designated 
as fair. Family flour advanced 10¢, 
and buyers protecied at old prices 
Oct. 21 and until noon Oct. 22. The 
buying response was stated to have 
been good. Directions also in family 
flour were rated from fair to good. 

When flour buying was done last 
week, hard southwesterns and springs 
shared about equally in the amount 
of commitments made. 

Credit all over this territory is 
again being closely watched by both 
the wholesale and retail trade and 
particularly by banks. 

Quotations Oct. 24: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $650@6 73, 
medium patent $6.55 6 83, short pat- 
ent $6656.93; spring standard pat- 
ent $7.05@7.23, medium patent $7.10 
@7 28, short patent $7.15@7 33, clears 
$6 33@655, high gluten $7.55@7 69; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.85 
@8.15, other brands $6.75@7.89; pas- 
try and cake flours $5@7.45. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business again 
failed to show any appreciable pick- 
up in sales last week despite the fact 
that prices continued to advance and 
move into a new high for this season. 
Increased buyer resistance is being 
experienced, with extreme caution be- 
ing exercised by buyers even on spot 
and nearby shipment sales. As a re- 
sult, only moderate amounts were 
worked, and hard winters enjoyed 
the greater percentage of this mod- 
erate demand, which was primarily 
for shipment during the month. 

Northern springs continued in poor 
demand, with still smaller amounts 
used weekly. Soft winters were not so 
active since the advance in prices; 
also a good portion of the trade has 
contracts at lower levels. Sales of 
soft winters were only to buyers in 
actual need of immediate shipment. 
Cake flour sales continue to show 
improvement with moderate amounts 
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being booked for through December 
delivery. 

Shipping directions are better al- 
though not up to expectations. Ex- 
port flour sales remain slow, with 
only small amounts being sold to Eu- 
rope and the Americas. 

Quotations Oct. 23, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $63076 45, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $455 
@490; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.90@7.10, standard $6.75 @7, 
first clear $6.50@6.70, high gluten 
$7.25@7.50; soft wheat short patent 
$5 30@5.60, straight $4.90@5.10, first 
clear $415@4.50, high ratio cake 
$5.60@6 05; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@ 
7.35, pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: New flour bookings 
dragged last week with no export 
bookings in any volume. Some mills 
are grinding on recently booked Army 
business, but this was not widely 
scattered. Domestic buyers were 
showing more of an inclination to 
book as wheat prices in this area 
moved up sharply during the week. 
This brought in increased buying, 
particularly from the smaller buyers. 
However, mill bookings are below the 
seasonal average. 

Quotations Oct. 23: High gluten 
$7.65, all Montana $7.20, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.24, bluestem bakers 
$7.19, cake $7.49, pastry $6.49, pie 
$6.19, whole wheat 100% $659, 
cracked wheat $6.10, graham $6.29. 

Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week with no export busi- 
ness in sight and mills still running 
on a restricted basis. No bookings are 
being made on a price in effect at 
time of shipment basis, and prices 
were unchanged from a week ago. 
There is no future of any kind in the 
market. Quotations Oct. 24: Family 
patent $7.90, bluestem $7.14, bakery 
$7.29, pastry $6.49. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
little or no improvement in the spring 
wheat flour market during the week 
under review, although a number of 
inquiries have been received. The 
small islands of the West Indies are 
expected entrants into the market, 
and Canadian mills are expected to 
participate in the business. A com- 
plicating factor, however, may be the 
added competition provided by the 
British millers who are now thought 
to be on the point of returning to 
the export market. No definite plans 
have been revealed, but recent in- 
quiries to the U.K. mills reveal a 
West Indian interest in reopening this 
source of supply. 

Ceylon is said to be in the market 
for flour, but no definite bookings 
have been made. Offerings are made 
as a matter of routine to this cus- 
tomer, but on this occasion there are 
indications of a definite interest in 
Canadian supplies. 

The pattern of production through- 
out the industry is mixed. Some mills, 
including large and small, report a 
fair amount of mill run in hand while 
others report an almost complete 
dearth of business, with plants tem- 
porarily shut down in one or two in- 
stances. 

The domestic market is fairly ac- 
tive with interest being shown as a 
result of a decrease in the price, the 
net result of the dip in the price of 
wheat. Quotations Oct. 24: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.90@ 
12.10 bbl., seconds $11.30@1150 bbl., 
bakers $11.20@11.40 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in’ 98’s cotton mixed cars, 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








° HY. KURE* 


— Revolution- 


© STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
7 onal accurate device for 

elering even the Most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine g 


* OXYLIT 
efficient, ec 
bleaching a 


E« a highly 
nomical flour 
gent. 


For information 


on 
Contract, our Flour Service 


write direct to. 





we. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TRADEMARK 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 






Genera! Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Fle. ator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallas 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The demand for winter wheat flour 
has reached the lowest level since the 
revival of interest earlier this year. 
Some business is still being written, 
but it is not on as large a scale as 
formerly operating. Quotations Oct. 
24: Export $4.20 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. Domestic $10 bbl. 

Supplies of winter wheat are avail- 
able as required but the demand is 
not great. Quotations Oct. 24: $1.57@ 
1.60 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: While some sales of 
wheat have been made recently 
across the Pacific, chiefly to Japan, 
the extent of flour business for Ca- 
nadian mills is still fairly low and 
confined mainly to regular monthly 
accounts. 

No further information has been 
received here regarding the extent 
of the reported Japanese mill compe- 
tition in Hong Kong, Formosa and 
other parts of the Orient, but it is 
felt in the trade that it will be an- 
other obstacle in the the way of Ca- 
nadian mills getting a share of the 
limited flour business offering across 
the Pac’ fic. 

Latest information from Manila is 
to the effect that Philippine interests 
are giving serious consideration to 
setting up their own mills, grinding 
Canadian and American wheat. One 
such plan was advanced last summer 
and now another is mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the Manila report a com- 
pany has been registered in Manila, 
but details of its plans are lacking. 

The domestic hard wheat flour mar- 
ket remains steady. Sale of cake and 
bread mixes in stores is still an im- 
portant item of competition with 
bagged flour. For hard wheat gr'nds, 
cash csr quotations; first patents 
$12 60 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ patents 
$1160 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: For the first time in 
three weeks export flour sales moved 
upward, and in the week ending Oct. 
23 totaled just over 232,000 bbl. The 
largest quantity was sold on Class 2 
account and amounted to just over 
188,009 bbl., with IWA sales edging 
up to reach 54,000 bbl. A list of desti- 
nations was not available. 

Domestic trade is normal for this 
season of the year. Mills continue to 
operate below capacity and prices 
showed a tendency to soften. Quo- 
tations Oct. 24: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$11.70@12.40; second patents $11.20 
@11.90, second patents to bakers 
$10.65@11.05. All prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued slow last week, and prices 
showed a further decline. However, 
there was more inquiry early this 
week, and it was thought that prices 
might firm up again. Heavy produc- 
tion along with light demand from 
feed manufacturers resulted in the 
weak market. Prices early this week 
were around $1 or more lower than 
a week earlier. Quotations Oct. 26: 
Bran $38@ 38.50, standard midds. $39 
@ 39.50, flour midds. $46@47.50, red 
dog $49.50@50.50. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
was rather restricted last week, par- 
ticularly for bran. Good flour milling 
operations and the fact that the Kan- 
sas City market was out of line with 
the east in spite of sluggish markets 
left supplies in good quantity. Shorts 
began to show some strength Oct. 26 
and recovered to $41@41.75 sacked, 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ss 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


Mitt Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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CELEBRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY—At a recent open house given to the 
baking industry of eastern New York state and Connecticut, the Effron Bakery 
Supply Co. opened its new 10,000 sq. ft. warehouse. The business was founded 
by Samuel Effron in 1903 as a flour and feed store. Several years later, he 
built a small mill supplying local bakers and shipping some into the New York 
market. In 1928, his son William, a graduate of Cornell University, assumed 
the management of the business along bakery supply lines, centering at 98 
Montgomery St. A new plant was built in 1934 at 136 Smith St. and gradually 
was increased with the addition of railroad siding facilities. Today Effron has 
manufacturing facilities for jellies, jams, flavors, and dry mixes, The company 
imports from Holland, Italy, France and other world sources. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Effron have three sons, Jack 20, Ira 16, and Michael 13. 





Kansas City. Bran barely held at $36 
@ 36.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demond wes fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Of- 
ferings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 23: 
Bran $36.504 37, shorts $41.25@41.50. 
Bran declined $2%@ 2.50 ton and shorts 
504 75¢ ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
off last week as prices dropped to a 
three-year low, largely an off-shoot 
of the government feed program. De- 
mand was from jobbers and mixers 
in the nearby area with some shorts 
going to the southeastern states. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 24: 
Bran $364 36.75, shorts $40.75@ 41 50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair and the moderate offerings well 
absorbed. Quotations Oct. 23: Bran 
$44@45, gray shorts $48.50@49, de- 
livered Texas common points, $1.50 
lower on bran and 50¢ off on shorts, 
compared to a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: Light sales were 
reported, and closing prices were as 
follows: Bran $38.75 39.75, millrun 
$414 42, shorts $43 254 44.25. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $2 ton lower and shorts $1 
ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 22: Bran $36.50@37, gray shorts 
$40.50 4 41.00 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
heavy in the central states during 
the week ending Oct. 26, although a 
slight upturn in demand was apparent 
on the final day. However, the inter- 
est was not sufficient to erase price 
losses registered earlier in the period. 
Declines ranged from $1 to $3. The 
slow demand wes coupled with heavy 
mill running time, and supplies were 
generous. Quotations Oct. 26: Bran 
$424 42.50, standerd midds. $42.50@ 
4350, flour midds $49@51, red dog 
$520 55. 


St. Louis: Demand for bran was 


flat last week, with supplies more 
than ample at $41@41.50. Demand 


for shorts was a little better; sup- 
plies were ample; prices were $45.25 
(045.75. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds hit a 


slump last week, and at one time 
during the week sellers were looking 
for bids for their offerings and these 
were hard to find. Continued heavy 
production in this area, coupled with 
a cut back in demand from the feed 
mixers, unsettled the market, and it 
was reported that many distress cars 
were being offered substantially be- 
low the previous week’s price. Mid- 
dlings appeared to suffer the most, 
showing a weakness earlier than bran. 
However, towards the end of the 
week, the market firmed fairly well. 
For the week both grades of mid- 
dlings showed losses up to $3 ton, 
and bran slipped as much as $3.50. 
Red dog was being offered down $4 
from the previous week. Considerable 
talk was heard of storing bran in 
available spots for a demand that 
was thought would be better when 
colder weather struck this area. Ideal 
weather has had its influence on for- 
mula feed sales. Quotations Oct. 24: 
Standard bran $44@45, _ standard 
midds. $45.50@ 46.50, flour midds. $54 
a@56, red dog $57@58. 

Boston: Millfeeds sagged about 
$1.50 in the local market last week 
despite a fairly good spot demand. 
Dealers reported that buyers were 
extremely reticent on commitments 
beyond their spot needs and that the 
knowledge that Canada was prepar- 
ing to sell more feeds in this area 
because of failure to make export 
connections had accentuated the av- 
erage buyer's determination to hold 
off on forward coverage. Quotations 
Oct. 24: Standard bran $53, midds. 
$54. 

Philadelphia: Pressure developed 
in millfeed prices on the local market 
last week. Dealers said the situation 
came to pass when mills offered great- 
er amounts of the commodity, reflect- 
ing a recent increase in the flour 
grind. The expanded availability oc- 
curred without any stimulation in de- 
mand, and costs underwent down- 
ward adjustment. The Oct. 24 quota- 
tion on bran was $52, off $2 from the 
previous week, while a $3 drop put 
standard midds. at $53 and red dog 
eased $1.50 to $62.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was reasonably steady last week and 
eased off some at the week-end. De- 
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mand was not too pressing and was 
easily taken care of by the mills 
which would have welcomed heavier 
bookings. Interest was shown for spot 
only, and mixers and jobbers re- 
frained from bookings for other than 
nearby shipment. Bran prices eased 
down $2 while shorts dropped $1 to 
$1.50. Offerings of red dog were lim- 
ited and prices high. Quotations Oct. 


23: Bran $46.25@46.75, shorts $50 
@ 50.50. 
Portland: Millrun $38, midds. $44 
Seattle: The millfeed market 


strengthened up a couple of dollars 
a ton during the week based on an 
increase in price in California. Local 
demand is no better than it has been 
in recent weeks, but with the ad- 
vance in California prices, local mill- 
ers raised their ideas from $38 de- 
livered common transit points to $40. 
Demand is on a strictly nearby basis, 
but sellers are not anxious to book 
forward business, and the market is 
rather quiet. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Plants are operating to capac- 
ity, 24 hours a day, six days a week, 
and are sold well into November. 
Quotations Oct. 24: Red bran and 
millrun $39, midds. $44. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $46, midds. $51. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$46.50, midds. $51.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
supplies by the U.K. importers is not 
as strong as it was a few weeks ago, 
and reports indicate that the price 
level is mainly responsible for this. 
There has been a reduction in quota- 
tions, and this may help retain in- 
terest; but in any event supplies are 
still limited. Quotations Oct. 24: Bran 
$51753, shorts $53455, midds. $62@ 
64, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Vancouver: Offerings from both 
prairie and local mills continue free 
with the result that prices are slip- 
ping back slowly. No export has been 
reported for some time. Cash car quo- 
tations; Bran $44.70@48 30, shorts 
$47.20@ 49.80, midds. $55.70@ 63.80. 

Winnipeg: In view of the large 
amounts of various types of feeds 
available, the sale of millfeeds in 
Canada continues surprisingly good. 
Stocks from western mills continue 
to move largely into the eastern 
provinces, and some of these stocks 
are apparently finding their way into 
the eastern U.S. Prices eased slightly. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $38 
@42, shorts $40@43, midds. $47@51. 
All prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales were 
slow last week. There was some re- 
placement buying, but there was no 
booking ahead. Quotations Oct. 24: 
White rye $4.13@4.15, medium rye 
$3.93@3.95, dark rye $3.38@3.40. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were nor- 
mal in the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 24. Some mills re- 
ported sales for as much as 120-day 
delivery, but not many. There was a 
price advance of about 10¢ sack dur- 
ing the week. Quotations Oct. 24: 
White patent rye $4.40@4.42. medium 
$4.20@4.22, dark $3.50@3.67. 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week. Sales and shipping directions 
were good. Quotations Oct. 22: Pure 
white $4.73, medium $4.53, dark $3.98, 
rye meal $4.23. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales held fairly 
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well last week despite an upturn of 
10¢ sack over the previous week, due 
to the higher prices millers were pay- 
ing for rye grain. Sales throughout 
this area were reported as being up 
to any previous week, with other sec- 
tions, especially the metropolitan 
areas, showing a little more interest 
in the market now that the flour 
prices have stabilized and showed ad- 
vances for the past few weeks. With 
religious holidays passed, metropoli- 
tan users have returned to their usual 
heavy consumption of rye products. 
Quotations Oct. 23: White rye, $4.70 
@4.73, medium rye $4.500 4.53, dark 
rye $4.15@ 4.18. 


New York: Rye flour users were in 
no pressing need of flour, and price 
advances therefore did not stimulate 
any demand. Quotations Oct. 24: Pure 
white patents $4.85@ 4.95. 


Philadelphia: The development of a 
stronger undertone on the local rye 
market last week cooled the buying 
interest of those who had antic’pated 
a downward adjustment in cost. It 
was reported that there is a fairly 
good buying potential in dark flour, 
but most of the trade is content to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
the present. The Oct. 24 quotation on 
rye white of $4.75@4.85 was 15¢ 
higher than that of the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very light last week. Lower prices 
are hoped for and buying is deferred 
until the last possible moment. Most 
buying is ‘fon needed” basis. Direc- 
tions are good. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye No. 1 
$4.70@477, medium $4.40@4 57, dark 
$3 98@4.27, blended $6.26@6.35, 


rye 
meal $4.02 @ 4.23. 


Portlard: White patent $6.04, pure 
dark $5.29. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Mild weather 
currently being experienced in east- 
ern Canada is not conducive to a 
healthy trade, and buyers are holding 
off for more favorable conditions. Ex- 
port interest is slow. Quotations Oct. 
24: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The domestic market 
continues to absorb the bulk of rolled 
oats and oatmeal production with ex- 
port trade continuing extremely dull. 
Mills are still operating below ca- 
pacity, but prices continue steady. 
Quotations Oct. 24: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $4.65@4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices cash car- 
lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K., JAPAN BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Wheat worked for 
export in the week ended Oct. 23 was 
down almost 350,000 bu. compared 
with the week previous but flour 
sales, in terms of wheat, were roughly 
300,000 bu. greater, to total 1,090,- 
000 bu. 


Wheat exports of 4,646,000 bu. in- 
cluded 2,458,000 bu. for IWA account 
with Germany taking 1,731,000 bu. of 
that total. Other IWA_ shipments 
were made up of the following des- 
tinations and quantities: U.K. 323,000 
bu., Belgium 231,000, Bolivia 100,000 
and Ecuador 73,000 bu. Of Class 2 
sales amounting to 2,188,000 bu. the 
U.K. and Japan were again the heavy 
buyers, taking 1,059,000 and 889,000 
bu., respectively. The remainder in- 
cluded 93,000 bu. to Bolivia, 88,000 bu. 
to Colombia, 37,000 bu. to Ireland and 
22,000 bu. to the Netherlands. 
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WASHINGTON Wheat stocks 
stored in all positions on Oct. 1 totaled 


1,539 million bushels. This is the 
largest amount of record for that 
date. 


The total is 12% larger than the 
previous record holdings of Oct. 1, 
1942, and 14% larger than the Oct. 1, 
1952, stocks. 

In reporting the figures on grain 
stocks, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture pointed out that the wheat 
total exceeds 1953 production by 32%, 
reflecting the large carryover of old 
wheat on July 1. 

Off-farm wheat stocks of 977 mil- 
lion bushels are the largest of record 
for Oct. 1, while the on-farm stocks 
of 562 million bushels are the third 
largest of record. Compared with a 
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Oct. 1 Wheat Stocks at Record 
Total of 1.5 Billion Bushels 


cludes 359 million bushels at ter- 
minals and 458 million bushels at in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses; each is the largest of record 
for the date in that position. Wheat 
held in merchant mills on Oct. 1 
totaled 134 million bushels, 10% be- 
low holdings a year earlier. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has 25.7 million 
bushels of wheat stored in bins under 
CCC control] and in transit to ports. 
Other government-owned wheat is in- 
cluded in the estimates by positions. 

Rye stocks of 20.3 million bushels 
stored in all positions on Oct. 1 are 
56% larger than the total of 13 mil- 
lion a year ago. 

Carryover stocks of old corn in all 
positions on Oct. 1 are estimated at 
almost 764 million bushels. This car- 





year ago, farm stocks of wheat are ryover was exceeded only in 1949 and 
10% larger and the off-farm total 1950 and is 57% larger than in 1952. 
17% larger. Figures for other grains are shown 
The record large off-farm total in- in the accompanying table. 
e 6 ® e6.86CU 
STOCKS OF GRAINS OCT. 1, 1953, WITH COMPARISONS 
Phe Bur uoof Agricultural Economics has assembled information on stocks of grains 
in all po 1 is reported by arious agencies and reports as follows (in thousands of 
bushel 
Get. 1 Oct. 1 July 1 Oct. 1, 
Grait r } ' 1941 1952 195 1953 
Whe 
(mm farm i74,867 1O.\i% 72 84 
ermina 4 13.561 239 
Com: 740 1,321 s 
Mere! 151,985 150,243 38.408 
Interior mil ele os. and whses O21 366.477 183 ‘ 
ft t 1,121,884 1 15,421 7 1 9,24 
Ky 
mn far 10.364 6.494 1,49 1 i8 
I mil 6.183 3.285 6H 6,240 
Interior mill elevs. and whses $ 3.893 23S 1,14 Sl 
l i 44 13.017 6,267 20 
Corn 
m far $12,867 171.375 99 79 3,929 
fermir 32,785 1s,18¢ 15.774 9,36 
Commod r Corp 14,941 244,603 221,81 75,00) 
Int I ind whs 78.654 2,362 10,681 45,402 
I 739,247 86,526 1 763,696 
Oa 
On irm 1,107,854 1,006,932 20.085 977,015 
rerminal 213 s4,204 11,958 7.122 
omm t lit ¢ , 203 172 24 924 
I ri m nd whses.* § 19,167 63,83 23.1 BS.S3S 
I 1,190,437 1,105,140 1 1,063,899 
Ba 
On far 171,06! 132 390 62 145.72 
rermir 28,25 OL085 949 14,651 
, Corp 1.646 738 “1 104 
Interior nm ele and whses.* § 67,055 68,297 18 71.938 
l 68,02 TD | r1.4 sS 
On f Ses 7.815 x08 * 12s 
ferminalst 11,355 635 1,517 1,22 
ommodity Credit Corp.1 1,978 148 1 
Interior mill elevs. and whses.* § 16,949 1.349 2.¢ 
T< " SS 097 9 ** 7 ’ 
*Estin the Crop Reporting Board 
+Commercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at 44 terminal cities 
tOwned by cC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC; also 
owned rain in transit to J] s and stored in Canadian elevators. Other CCC-owned 
gra is led in h estimate by positions 
Mill I ng the Bureau of the Census on millings and stocks of flour 
§All i t iges not herwise designated for each grain 
**Not available r July 1 





Government Temporary Drouth 


Aid Program May Be Extended 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration is cur- 
rently like Old Mother Hubbard as 
far as old crop cottonseed meal is 
concerned. The government now has 
outstanding drouth feed certificates 
of eligibility in the hands of farmers 
and feed mixers in excess of its in- 
ventory of old crop cottonseed meal. 

However, government officials said 
that Commodity Credit Corp. would 
make good all of these certificates 
from deliveries of new crop— 1953 
crop—cottonseed meal. 


They have in physical inventory ap- 
proximately 13,000 tons of new crop 
meal and a total tender of 170,000 
tons. Officials say that if necessary 
they will ship meal to cover replace- 
ment certificates direct to the holders 
of those documents from the crush- 
ing plants. 

At the same time these officials 
said that the White House has been 
asked if the ingredient phase of the 
drouth program is to be continued. 
Lacking an answer to that question 
at this time, these officials believe 
that there will be an extension of the 
program as long as the drouth need 
exists. 


In short, the administration is 
freezing into the winter months the 
two-price system for cottonseed meal, 
corn, Oats and wheat in an expanding 
drouth area. 

Decisions of this type no longer are 
being made at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. These decisions are being 
made at the White House where it is 
evident that the administration will 
pull all stops in the political organ to 
win back the farm vote, which it 
fears is deserting the party. 

To the credit of the top PMA of- 
ficials it must be noted that they 
want to end the ingredient phase of 
the drouth relief program as far as 
the give-away of cottonseed meal and 
the grains are concerned. They under- 
stand the impossibility of the feed 
mixer competing with ingredients at 
the gift package price. 

Inside USDA sources now predict 
that within the next few days the 
USDA will announce an indefinite ex- 
tension of the cut-price deal on feed 
ingredients to the drouth area, a deci- 
sion which will raise the very devil 
with the protein meal market. 

Cottonseed crushers in the Delta 
area have reported to USDA that up 
to this time they have been able to 
merchandise some quantities of cot- 
tonseed meal in the open market and 
sell oil at the currently strong price 
of 14¢ crude, basis the Valley. How- 
ever they frankly told USDA officials 
that they would not be able to face 
government competition of $35 ton 
cottonseed meal if the program is 
continued and they planned under 
those circumstances to tender their 
entire output of meal, oil and linters, 
if the drouth program was main- 
tained. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC REPORTS SALES 

The Minneapolis office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reported sales of 
54,178 bu. wheat, 473,823 bu. corn, 
3,242 bu. barley, and 1,140 bu. oats 
during the week ended Oct. 23. The 
Ch‘cago office reported sales of 1 273,- 
271 bu. corn during the week ended 
Oct. 22. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


29 COUNTIES ADDED TO 
DROUTH DISASTER AREA 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
added 29 more counties in six states 
to the drouth disaster area. The con- 
tinued damaging effect of the drouth 
on pastures and crops in the areas 
brought about the action, he said. 

The new counties designated as dis- 
aster areas are: 

Arkansas: Clark, Cleveland, Dallas. 

Kentucky: Caldwell, Christian, Ed- 
monson, Hart, Lyon, Marshall, 
Marion, Metcalfe, Nelson, Todd, 
Washington, Webster. 

Missouri: Mercer, Macon. 

North Carolina: Chatham, Harnett, 
Randolph. 

Tennessee: Crockett, Decatur, Hay- 
wood, Henderson, Lauderdale, Madi- 
son, Perry, Tipton. 

Virginia: Montgomery. 

The addition of the 29 counties 
brings to 454 the total number of 
counties currently in the disaster 
area. By states these are: Arkansas, 
53; Colorado, 8; Kentucky, 27; Kan- 
sas, 59; Mississippi, 4: Missouri, 83; 
North Carolina, 19; New Mexico, 28; 
Nevada, 7; Oklahoma, 26; Tennessee, 
16; Texas, 86; Virginia, 38. 

Farmers and ranchers in the desig- 
nated drouth counties are eligible to 
purchase government feeds at re- 
duced prices, and they will be eligible 
to obtain hay supplies under a federal- 
state program being developed. Also, 
they may purchase “drouth emer- 





29 
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DROUTH FEED ORDERS 
REPORTED 


* 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that, 
through Oct. 16, 25,933 tons of “drouth 
emergency mixed feed” and 2,262 tons 
of “drouth emergency mixed dairy 
feed” had been approved by county 
drouth committees under the mixed 
fecd phase of the government’s drouth 
feed relief program. Actual ship- 
ments of government feeds under the 
drouth program through Oct. 16 were 
as follows: Cottonseed meal 107,779 
tons, cottonseed pellets 207,900 tons, 
cottonseed slab cake 3,283 tons, corn 
3,343 cars, wheat 169 cars, oats 3,260 
cars. The quantities of these com- 
modities approved by county drouth 
committees, in the same order, were: 
164,231, 240,670, 3,938, 4,130, 206, 
4,043. 








gency mixed feed” from formula feed 
firms. 

Under the hay plan. USDA will 
supply funds for payment of trans- 
portation of hay, while the states—in 
addition to providing funds where 
they are able to do so—will be re- 
sponsible for the procurement and 
distribution of the hay. The President 
has allocated an additional $10 mil- 
lion from his disaster fund for use 
in the drouth emergency program. 


———_ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SOUTHERN RAILROADS CUT 
FREIGHT ON DROUTH HAY 


WASHINGTON Railroads which 
serve southern states have agreed to 
make a 50° reduction in their freight 
rates for moving hay in carload lots 
into drouth disaster areas, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounced last week. Railroads serving 
the western states had made a simi- 
lar concession Oct. 16. 

The action taken by the railroads 
was made in answer to an appeal by 
Secretary Benson in order to bring 
additional assistance to farmers and 
ranchers in drouth areas of 13 states. 

The reduced rates will be in force 
until November 16, 1953. In order to 
be entitled to these reduced rates, the 
railroads will require a_ certificate 
that the hay is not being transported 
for the purpose of resale except to 
those farmers and agricultural in- 
terests which are directly entitled to 
the benefit of the reductions. 

The reduced rates will apply to 
hay that is moved in for distribution 
to eligible farmers and ranchers in 
drouth areas of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

Under the general plan of the hay 
distribution program, the department 
will defray part of the cost of trans- 
porting the hay, while the states 
in addition to providing funds where 
they are able to do so—will be re- 
sponsible for the procurement and 
distribution of the hay. The President 
has allocated an additional $10 million 
from his disaster fund for use in the 
drouth program. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 
FAS APPOINTMENT 

WASHINGTON—Gustav Burmeis- 
ter, career employee of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the past 
30 years, has been named assistant 
director of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service with special responsibility for 
administering and coordinating for- 
eign agricultural marketing, trade 
and research activities. 
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CORN MILLERS PLAN CONTINUED 
PRODUCT PROMOTION EXPANSION 





Robert C. Miner Elected President of American Corn 
Millers Federation — Strong Acceptance Cited for 
Publicity Material—Sanitation Program Outlined 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

CHICAGO — The events of a very 
busy year in the dry corn milling 
industry and plans for continued ex- 
pansion of product promotion were 
reviewed at the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the American Corn Millers 
Federation at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel Oct. 20. Reports from officers 
and committee chairmen were aug- 
mented by addresses from three out- 
standing economists and research 
workers, to make a busy full day 
for the 51 delegates present. 

Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
elected president of the federation, 
succeeding Spencer H. Werner, II- 
linois Cereal Mills, Inc., Paris, IIl., 
who had served as president for over 
five years. F. L. King, Patent Cereals 
Co., Geneva, N.Y., was chozen first 
vice president; L. A. Ford, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., second vice pres- 
ident; R. C. Huth, Chas. A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., treas- 
urer, and Harry C. Hunter, Chicago, 
was renamed secretary. 

In his president's report to the 
membership, Mr. Werner said that 
the federation had had a good year 
and is in a healthy condition. This 
was the first annual meeting follow- 
ing the changing of the fiscal year to 
end Sept. 30 instead of May 31, voted 
at the last year’s meeting. 

The convention heard a report on 
its product promotion and_ pub. 
licity program authorized a year ago. 
This program has developed a tre- 
mendous amount of interest on the 
part of food editors, home econ- 
omists, radio and television program 
directors, as evidenced by a large 
assortment of press and magazine 
clpipings end other material on dis- 
play at the meeting. 


Frank Ullrey, president, Tower 
Publicity, Ine., Chicago, in charge 
of the publicity program on corn 


meal and self rising corn meal, said 
that publicity material on these prod- 
ucts had been used by 4,876 news- 
papers in the 36-state area covered 
in the first phase of the campaign. 
This represents 51.1% of the total 
newspapers in that area. These pa- 
pers used a total of 31,206 stories. 
averaging 6.4 stories per paper, rep- 
resenting a total circulation of 29.- 
260,876 readers. 

Scripts were used by 1,993 radio 
stations, representing 58.2% of the 
total radio stations in those states 
and these stations used the material 
an average of 18 times each. EFigh’y 
television stations used the corn mea! 
material on home cooking programs, 
out of a total of 119 TV stations in 
the area. 


National Magazines Use Material 


Corn meal spreads were used by 
Look, Better Homes and Gardens 
and Household magazines, Mr. UIll- 
rey said, and reported that mate- 
rial now was in the hands of some 
other large national publications. In 
addition, thousands of releaces have 
been mailed to home economists, with 
excellent response indicating wide- 
spread use of the corn meal pub- 


licity. The program is now enter- 
ing its second year and will be ex- 
panded into all states. 

Mr. Werner reported that the in- 
dustrial products committee of the 
federation started a new program of 
its own in 1953. Called the brewery 
advertising program, it is patterned 
after the corn meal and self-ris- 
ing corn meal program. The purpose 
of the program is to advertise over 
the name of the federation in brew- 
ery publications; to endeavor to have 
papers read at brewery conventions; 
supply reprints of advertising to con- 
tributing mills so they can s2nd them 
out; and to do whatever should be 
done to further expand the sale of 
corn goods to breweries. An execu- 
tive committee was formed to direct 
the brewery program, which is fi- 








Putnam D. McMillan 


50TH YEAR—Putnam D. McMillan, 
a director of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and a nationally known au- 
thority on wheat, marks his golden 
anniversary with General Mills and 
its predecessor, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Nov. 1. He joined Washburn Crosby 
in 1903 shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Minnesota. 
During the following years, he rose 
steadily in the company’s wheat de- 
partment, finally becoming director 
of wheat purchases. In 1921, he was 
elected to Washburn Crosby’s board 
of directors. When General Mills was 
formed, Mr. McMillan became a vice 
president, and was elected to the 
board in 1930. In January, 1947, he 
retired from direct operations and re- 
signed as vice president, but he has 
remained active as a director. He has 
authored many articles on economic 
subjects, played a key role in develop- 
ing the Hollandale area of southern 
Minnesota into the largest vegetable 
producing district in the Northwest, 
and operates as an asparagus farm. 
Mr. McMillan now serves as president 
znd trustee of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts and as trustee of the 
Santa Barbara Art Museum at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., where he has a winter 
home. 


nanced by contributions sent to the 
federation by member mills. 

He said that the federation is well 
represented on the grain sanitation 
program started by the U.S. Depart- 
mcnt of Agriculture and the USS. 
Department of MHealth, Education 
and Welfare, of which the Food & 
Drug Administration is a division. 
John R. Murray, manager, grain de- 
partment, Quaker Oats Co., Ch‘cago, 
is the federation representative on 
the sanitation committee. The fed- 
eration is compiling information 
through its own corn sampling pro- 
gram which may prove very useful 
when the FDA issues the final corn 
sanitation order. Under the sampling 
program, mills are asked to sample 
the corn they us2 and to again sam- 
ple the grain after they have cleaned 
it and just before it enters the grind- 
ing machines, sending the reports 
to the federation. 

A stream’ined technical committee 
has been formed to devote its activi- 
ties to work out adequate corn clean- 
ing machines and corn cleaning flows. 
This committee has made arrange- 
ments with the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Peoria, 
Ill., to undertake a program to im- 
prove cleaning methods for corn. 
Members of the technical committee 
are: Howard Lauhoff, Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill.; James J. Mullen, 
General Foods Corp., Kankakee, II1.; 
W. G. Sullivan, Chas. A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co.; A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co., 
Batile Creek, Mich.; Ben Johnson, the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, and Mr. Werner. 

The FDA in Washington has com- 
pleted its corn and corn meal survey 
and it will be published soon, Mr. 
Werner reported. This report is not 
to be confused with the final corn or- 
der, which will govern the corn and 
corn meal sanitation program. At a 
recent meeting with FDA officials, the 
federation directors submitted a four- 
point program: 

1. The agricultural depariment 
should begin an education program at 
the farm level. Country elevators 
should be kept clean. Terminal ele- 
vators should be kept clean. Place 


responsibility on country and _ ter- 
minal elevators. 
2. The big job is to c!ean the 


corn at the mill before it gocs into 
production. Develop some _ quick 
method of sampling. Improve meth- 
ods for cleaning corn. Have a stream- 
lined technical committee. 

3. Formulate rules and regula- 
tions regarding empty boxcars at 
mills, country elevators and termi- 
nals. Get railroads to furn'sh better 
cars. Educate all who transport corn. 

4. The Washington committee 
should handle all negotiations be- 
tween FDA and the federation. 

Mr. Werner, in his departing mes- 
sage, paid high tribute to Harry 
Hunter for the work he has done in 
“developing the federation into one 
of the strongest groups of its kind.” 

The membership committee report- 
ed nine new members admitted dur- 
ing the year, with eight dropping 
out, for a total membership of 112. 
In addition, there are 16 associate 
membership firms. 

The treasurer’s report by Mr. Huth 
showed a cash bank balance Sept. 
30 of $17,88037, described by Mr. 
Werner as being the largest the fed- 
eration ever had at the end of any 
one year. 

B. L. Swartz, reporting for the 
hominy feed committee, said that 
four hominy feed news letters had 
been mailed during the year to 3.000 
feed manufacturers, purchasing 
agents, nutritionists and agricultural 
colleges, setting forth the place of 
hominy feed in feed formulas. 


October 27, 1953 


Mr. Sullivan read the report of the 
Washington committee in the ab- 
sence of chairman James J. Mullen, 
and Mr. Hunter reported on the many 
regional meetings held in many parts 
of the South during the past year. 

Speaking at luncheon, Dr. R. L. 
Kohls, agricultural economist, Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind., out- 
lined the nation’s economy as it now 
stands and ventured a few predic- 
tions for the future. 


Future Predicted 


“The current price picture is one 
of diversion trends,” Dr. Kohls said. 
“During 1953 retail prices have 
pushed themselves to new record lev- 
els. Though the prices of food and 
apparel are off somewhat, the cost of 
rent, transportation and other items 
have forced the total index upward. 
Wholesale prices, on the other hand, 
are off about 2% from a year ago. 
This decline has been led by farm 
prices, which are now cff about 12% 
from a year ago. Much of the above 
diversions in retail and wholesale 
prices can be explained by the fact 
that the costs of processing and dis- 
tribution hz2ve continued to move up. 
Wage rates are now 5% above the 
levels of a year ago in both non- 
durable manufacturing and _ retail 
trade. 

“From this high level of business 
activity, most economists agree that 
the next direciion is down. The only 
major question is down how much? 
The following usually indicate such 
a development: 

a. Consumer goods become very 
plentiful; orders are filled rapidly and 
manufacturers’ backlogs of orders 
disappear. 

b. Consumer pressure builds up on 
prices; price concessions are made to 
move goods. 

c. Tne labor force tightens up and 
the employment of les efficient work- 
ers boosts transportation 
charges, power and other slow mov- 
ing costs continue to increase. 

d. Business profit rates fall below 
anticipated leveis; business failures 
increase; businessmen’s outlook for 
future profits turns bearish. 

e. Expansion plans for new equip- 
ment and new plants are revised 
downward, delayed or discontinued. 
Credit of.en becomes more costly and 
harder to get. 

f. Business starts “running for cov- 
er”; the turn down then may feed 
on itself and snowball into a depres- 
sion. 

“The outlook for the food trade is 
probably better than for other busi- 
nesses. Generally, we can say with 
surety that it will be one of con- 
stant criticism. A look at some figures 
for June, 1952, and for June, 1953, 
show some interesting comparisons. 
In June, 1952, the retail cost of the 
so-called farm food basket, which 
represents the annual amount of food 
purchased by an average family of 
three, wes $1,020. In June, 1953, this 
was $1,017 — practically unchanged. 
On the other hand, the farmer's val- 
ue of products in this food basket 
declined from $476 in 1952 to $446 in 
June, 1953, a decline of 6%. What 
happened? The marketing and proc- 
essing margins increased from $544 
in 1952 to $571 in 1953, an increase 
of 5%. This is the material from 
which dog houses are made and the 
current one is being built for food 
processors and marketers.” 

Marvin L. McLain, director, grain 
branch, USDA, Washington, ad- 
dressed the convention on corn pro- 
grams and what the USDA is doing 
about them. He stated that of the 
present carryover of 800 million 
bushels of corn, the CCC holds or 
controls about 600 million bushels. 


Cont &; 
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On the basis of 1953 production and 
carryover and somewhat smaller do- 
mestic use, the carryover when the 
1954 crop comes in next fall may be 
909 million, an all time record, and 
the bulk of it held by CCC. 


Acreage Allotments Hinted 


“As we see the situation now,” Mr. 
McLain said, “it appears that the sec- 
retary of agriculture may find it 
necessary to proclaim acreage allot- 
ments for the 1954 corn crop, but 
that the total supply will be below 
the level at which he is required 
to proclaim marketing quotas. The 
final decision on quotas must be made 
by the secretary not later than Nov. 
15, but the decision on acreage al- 
lotments can wait until Feb. 1, 1954.” 

Mr. McLain said it was h’s under- 
standing that corn mills probably 
could not qualify under the tax am- 
ortization grain storage program re- 
cently approved by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department, because they 
would not be “public warehouses” in 
the meaning of the legislation. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. now 
owns 640 million bushels of storage 
space throughout the country, he 
said, having recently contracted for 
96 million bushels of space. 

Dr. Reid T. Milner, director, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
USDA, Peoria, Ill, reported on stud- 
ies being mede at the laboratory on 
improved cleaning of corn. He said 
that thought was being given to a 
chemical approach to_ eliminate 
rodent contamination of corn. By 
studying the physical and chemical 
properties of the contamination, it 
may be possible to develop methods of 
separating this filth from the grain 
more efficiently, he said. This has 
been successfully accomplished in a 
number of other food products where 
foreign material has been a problem. 

The following board of directors 
was elected for the coming year: 
Mr. Mullen; A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; J. A. Gwinn, 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; E. H. Humphreys, Humphreys 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; C. R. Martin, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Cohen T. Williams, Martha White 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. Lauhoff; 
E. W. Morrison, the Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas; Mr. Sullivan; 
W. H. Williams, Jr., Kellogg Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; C. M. Webb, Kincha- 
foonee Milling Co., Tampa, Fla.; Mr. 
Werner, and F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. 

The convention concluded with a 
cocktail social period. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of gains in store and 
ufloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the cloe of the week ending Oct. 17, 
1953, and Oct. 19, 1952, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 

—American in bond— 

Oct Oct Oct Oct. 

17, 19, 17 19, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 356,012 303,859 918 424 
Corn 11,698 19 769 5 
Oats 24,653 31.777 1.359 1,740 
Rye 5,997 3.036 850 294 
Barley 13,079 21,790 502 100 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloa Canadian markets Oct 17, tig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted) corn, 

§ (1,490), bu barley, 63 (504) 
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Bonded Grain in the. United States 








Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the ecretary of the Chicago Board 
f Trade, Oct. 16, 1953 (000’s omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Rov-ten 11 
Buffalo ...... 796 448 118 
A.woat és 1,163 73 
Chicago, afloat , 363 
Duluth ; bas 17¢ 39 311 
Baltimore 20 oe 
Lakes 1,017 248 
Totals 917 2 f 850 750 
Previous week 971 ROS 977 1,036 
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Senate Hearings 
End on Galveston 
Grain Handling 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — Hearings 
were concluded here Oct. 16 by the 
subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee investigating the 
activities of the Galveston Wharves 
Co. in connection with the handling 
of Canadian feed wheat imported in- 
to the U.S. last year. 

The hearing was another step in 
the long series of accusations and 
claims that began when the USDA 
charged the elevator operators with 
a shortage of 3,£00,000 lb. grain and 
placed en embargo against the Gal- 
veston Elevator B last May. The gov- 
ernment sued the elevator and 12 
railroads and the suit was settled out 
of court for $83,000 with members 
of the Galveston Wharf Board paying 
two thirds and the railroads one 
third. The Board said the losses were 
due to railroad car leakage and the 
railroads said the deficit resulted 
from errors in elevator weighing. 
Subsequently the Santa Fe railroad 
charged the Galveston elevator with 
selling $1,527,C00 worth of grain not 
accounted for in purchases and cred- 
ited to an account labeled “miscel- 
laneous income.” The railroad is now 
suing the wharf firm. 

The Galveston Wharves Co., a mu- 
nicipally owned firm, handled consid- 
erable Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
and other export wheat through its 
facilities. The testimony of USDA 
officials at the hearing last week was 
that 19 sh'ps were loaded at Galves- 
ton which contained Canadian grain 
mixed with domestic grain for export 
uncer the IWA program. 

Jchn P. Cunningham, a depariment 
of agr:culture investigator, testified 
that the Department of Justice is 
considering bringing civil and crim- 
inal actions as a result of the dis- 
closures at the Galveston hearing. He 
said that USDA believes that wheat 
export subsidy refunds are due in 
the amount of $3 125,020. 


E. H. Thornton, Sr., Galveston 
Wharves manager, denied knowledge 
that any Canadian wheat moved 


through their plant. He explained the 
wharf wheat sales by saying that the 
grain represented overages accumu- 
lated through mois:ure gain in grain 
handled through the port. 

L. J. Cannon, general foreman at 
the Galveston elevator, testified that 
he had been instructed by Mr. Thorn- 
ton to mix in as much low grade 
wheat in export shipments as_ he 
could and that he did so by “keeping 
an eye” on the federal inspector. Mr. 
Thornton defended the practice as 
“the only way in which this port 
could stay in business” in competi- 
tion with other outlets. 

Senators on the investigating com- 
mittee were highly critical of the 
bookkeeping system employed by the 
public elevator company. USDA 
agents testified that they were ham- 
strung in their investigation by re- 
fu-al of wharf officials to make rec- 
ords available. One of the results 
of the hearing was the opening of 
the wharf company’s files to govern- 
ment study. 

No government shipments have 
been mede through the port for over 
a year as a result of the shortages. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, 
concucted by Senatcrs Milton Young 
of North Dakota, Edward J. Thye of 
Minnesota and Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana, the committee chairman 
indicated that further investigations 


would be made. Testimony will be 
asked from some witnesses who could 
not appear at the hearing and there 
wil! be further study of the extent 
of moisture gains in grain. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETIRED ELEVATOR MEN 
AT BUFFALO HONORED 


BUFFALO— A man who helped 
build General Mills’ Frontier grain 
elevator on the City Ship Canal and 
served as its super:ntendent for more 
than a quarter century has retired 
after 44 years on the waterfront. 

He is Cornelius H. Halsted, one of 
three waterfront veterans honored by 
the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents Assn. at a dinner 
here. Mr. Halsted’s successor as super- 
intendent of the Frontier elevator is 
William Groundwater, former assis- 
tant superintendent. 

The other two former waterfront 
figures honored by the superintend- 
ents’ association were Roy Zimmer- 
man, retired superintendent of the 
Canacian Pool Elevator, and Walter 
E. Lewis, retired superintendent of 
the Connecting Terminal Elevator. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


ARKELL & SMITHS PATENT 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y.--Arkell & 





Smiths, Canajoharie, N.Y., was _ re- 
cently issued a patent covering a 
special valve formation on _ pasted 


multiwall bags used for hydrated lime 
and other finely pulverized mater als. 
The valve, designed to reduce sifting, 
has been trade marked under the 
name of “Lock-Rite.”” The patent 
names Tom Jones, Arkell & Smiths 
central states supervisor, es the in- 
ventor. Sheldon Y. Carnes, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, made 
the announcement. 





Arthur C. Ewer 


ARTHUR C. EWER, BEMIS 
BROOKLYN MANAGER, DIES 


BROOKLYN — Arthur C. Ewer, 
manager of the Brooklyn plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died Oct. 19 
following a long illness. He had cele- 
brated over 53 years of company 
service. 

Mr. Ewer joined Bemis at its Bos- 
ton office in 1900 and transferred to 
St. Louis later that year. The follow- 
ing year he took charge of the Denver 
sales office, and in 1912 went to San 
Francisco as assistant manager of the 
plant there. He went to Memphis as 
plant manager in 1916. 

When the Bemis Broo'lyn plant 
was built in 1921, Mr. Ewer was 
made assistant manager, and was 
named manager in 1935. 
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USDA Approves 
Use Guarantees 
for 25,424,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has listed addi- 
tional acceptances of applications for 
participation in the grain occupancy 
guarantee program announced by the 
USDA Aug. 17. 


The newest list of acceptances, 
covering new commercial storage 
capacities totaling 25,424,300 bu. 


grain, is to be added to the lists an- 
nounced by the Department on Oct. 
8 and 12. The new list brings the 
total acceptances to date to 136,340,- 
453 bu. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facil- 
ities, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occupancy 
of the new structure falls below 
specified levels, covering a period of 
5 to 6 years. 

The same conditions apply to the 
acceptances just announced as those 
announced by the Department Oct. 
8. These conditions are that the ac- 
coptances are being made on a tenta- 
tive basis pending receipt from ware- 
housemen of acceptable final plans 
and specifications before any occu- 
pancy contracts are signed. 

The following is the latest list of 
tentative acceptances giving names, 
locations, and warehouse capacities in 
bushels: 

Kansas City Area International 
Milling Co., Kansas City, 1,000,000; 
Davidson Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
365,000; Western Terminal Elevator 
Co., Hutchinson, 504,000; H. A.M. 
Grain, Inc., Coffeyville, Kansas, 500,- 
000; Dodze City Terminal Elevator 
Co., Dodge City, Kansas 500,000; So, 
Rich Products. Inc., Wichita, 1,000,- 
000--Total 3,869,000. 

Cheago Area--Farly and 
Co., Louisville, 1,000,090: Peoria 
Grain Co., Peoria, Ill, 5,000,090; 
Moline Grain Co., Moline, II, 509,- 
000; Leval & Co., Ine., 
090,000; Bloomington 
Bloomington, Ill, 590090; Decatur 
Grain Co., Decatur, Ill, 2,000,000; 
Illinois Grain Terminal Co., Chicago, 
2 009,000; Springfield Grain Co., 
Springfield, Ill., 1,000,090; Galesburg 
Grain Co., Galesburg, IIl., 1.000,000; 
Eshelman Grain Co., Inc., Columbus, 
590 000; Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
590 009; Norris Grain Co., Toledo, 
1,000,000; Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn., Indian Harbor, Ind., 1,000,000; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 1,006,700; Connecting 
Terminal Grain Elevator Corp., Buf- 
falo, 548,690-—-Total 21,555,300. Total 
all areas, 25,424,300 bu. 

The grand total of 136,340,453 bu. 
includes the following corrections in 
the listing issued Oct. 8: Equity Union 
Grain Co., Lincoln, Neb., 2,421,000 
bu. instead of 3,000,000 bu.;: Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
2 000,009 bu. instead of 1,750,000 bu.; 
Westcentral Coop. Grain Co., Lin- 
co'n, Neb., 3,000,000 bu. instead of 
2,300,000 bu.; and North Pacific Grain 
Growers, Kenewick, Wash., 1,000,000 
bu. instead of 1,250,000 bu. 


Danie! 


Chicago, 4,- 
Grain Co.,, 





BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW ARKANSAS MILL 

SPRINGDALE, ARK.—A new feed 
mill is under construction here for 
Roy C. Ritter, poultryman, feed store 
and hatchery operator of Springdale 
It is expected that the new plant will 
be ready for operation before the end 
of the year. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A week long series of events were 
conducted in St. Louis to honor Salva- 
tore Viviano, president, Vimeo Maca- 
roni Producis, Carnegie, Pa., and his 
wife, Justine, on their 50th wedding 
anniversary. Planning the events was 
the Vimco staff of St. Louis, directed 
by Peter Viviano, president of the St. 
Louis Vimco operations. Several par- 
ties in honor of the couple were cli- 
maxed by a dinner-dance at the Chase 
Hotel. Mr. Viviano, who started the 
Carnegie plant in 1917, has gained 
recognition for his philanthropic work. 
After World War II he gave gifts of 
five million pounds of spaghetti to 
Italy. Mr. Viviano, now 76, began his 
first macaroni plant at St. Louis after 
coming to the U.S. from his native 


Italy. 
9 
M. R. Devaney, who retired re- 
cently as chairman of the board of 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., was hon- 
ored at a testimonial dinner at the 


Minneapolis Athletic Club by execu- 
tives of the firm. Speakers included 
M. F. Mulroy, newly-elected presi- 
dent; A. R. Helm, new executive vice 
president, and W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president. Truman J. Beggs, vice 
president, presided. 

e 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mil- 
lers National Federation, Chicago, 
visited Minneapolis and southern Min- 
nesota milling points last week. 

& 

H. H. Lampmz2n, executive director, 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, vis- 
ited Minneapolis last wee on insti- 
tute business. 

& 

Charles Summers, Security Eleva- 
tor Co., Hutchinson, and president of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade, on a 
recent fishing expedition cauzht a 
record-breaking sailfish. While fishing 
off Guaymas, Mexico, Mr. Summers 
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hooked and landed after a 25-minute 
battle, a 121 lb. sailfish. The fish was 
reported the largest caught at Guay- 
mas this season and the Hutchinson 


grainman was declared winner of 
the Sixth International Deep Sea 
Rodeo. 


@ 

George Faunce, Jr., a director, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Continental Baking Co., New York 
City, has been named chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc. Mr. Faunce is a former 
president of the council. 

& 

P, F. Scheunemann, vice president 
and assistant general manager, and 
A. H. Johnson, engineer, country ele- 
vator division of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, stopped off briefly at the 
New York offices of King Midas Flour 


Mills, before leaving by plane for 
home Oct. 22. 
+ 
John A. Repetti, manager New 


York office, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, left for Chicago by plane 
Oct. 22, planning to visit the mill’s 
headquarters before’ returning to 
New York. 

e 

Cc. B. Jordan, New York overseas 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a business 
trip to the West Indies. 

@ 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, addressed the Rotary Club, 
Enid, Okla., when Pillsbury officials 
were guests at the 25th anniversary 
of the opening of the company’s 
plant at Enid recently. 

8 

Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a trade trip to the south- 
eastern states. 

& 

James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
retired president of the southwest- 
ern division, General Mills, Inc., and 
Mrs. Hargett were hosts to their 
daughter, Mrs. John R. Browne and 
Mr. Browne, Colorado Springs, at 
the recent football game in Norman, 
Okla., between Oklahoma University 
and Colorado University. 

* 

Harry Kreiser, Minneapolis, south- 
west regional representative of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and P. E. O’Brien, 
Kansas City regional manager of the 
company, were recent visitors at the 
Oklahoma City branch office. 

e 

James R. Affleck, Wm. Penn Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, and chairman of 
the board, National Association of 
Flour Distributors, was in New York 
Oct. 21 to discuss with the commit- 
tee plans for the distributors’ con- 
vention which will be held in that 
city next May. 


George R. Fenster of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Corp., New York, joined 
the elite of golfdom Oct. 21 when 
he scored a hole-in-one on the fifth 
hole at the Glen Oaks Club, New 
York. He sank the 112 yd. shot with 





a seven-iron, bucking a light, off 
the green breeze. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 
v 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AGGRESSIVE 


man to handle hominy feed and other 














sale 


products for large corn mill. Send resume 

experience and education. Addreas 1237, 
the Nor -hwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 


EXPERIME:.TAL BAKER — TO TEST 
baking in Minneapolis (¢juality Control 
Laboratory. Require training and/or ex- 
p rience in laboratory bak.ng. Knowledge 
cereal chem/’stry helpful but not required 
Opportunicy for advancement. Prefer man 
“8S to 35. Write Address 1226, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2. Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
i 




















NEED A SMALL MILL MANAGER WITH 
diversified experience large and small 
mills? Address 1211, The Northwestern 
Miller, 141 W. Jackson Blvd Chicago 4 
ill 

MACHINERY WANTED 
v nineiianeemenamiemiaaamiead 

WANTED TO BLY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 


mill, feed 
Hagan, 


and elevator equipment. 


lox 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
HEARS STATE OFFICIAL 


ST. LOUIS—Lieut. Gov. James T. 
Blair, Jr., of Missouri was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual fall golf 
outing of the St. Louis Milling & 
Grain Club, held at Glen Echo Coun- 
try Club Oct. 16. He was introduced 
by Walter H. Toberman, Secretary of 
the State of Missouri. 

The total attendance was 145. Thir- 
ty-five golfers participated in the 
golf tournament held during the aft- 
ernoon. Low gross was won by James 
G. Jackson, a member of the club who 
is also a member of the U.S. Walker 
Cup Team. 

Shirl Schuster, Schuster Feed Co., 
president of the club, presided at the 
dinner meeting. All those in atten- 
dance took recognition of the death 
of one of the members of the club, 
Stephen J. West of National Oats 
Co., by standing in silence as a mark 
of respect to his memory. 

Mr. Blair addressed the members 
following the dinner. His talk dealt 
with some current phases of the na- 
tional legislative situation, and was 
extremely informative. He also de- 
lighted the audience with some hu- 
morous anecdotes of his experiences. 

All of the guests were individually 
introduced at the dinner and five new 
members were approved, bringing the 
total membership of the club to 210 
which is an all-time record. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PAPER SACKS 
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The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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A wealthy steel fabricator spent 
the better part of the past winter 


writing an autobiographical novel 
but got only a publisher's carefully 
worded letter of rejection for his 
pains. However, his efforts were not 
a total loss. He wrote to the publisher, 
“For two years I’ve been trying to 
find a way to get rid of my drizzle- 
puss secretary. Your letter of rejec- 
tion was so tenderly phrased, so elo- 
quent, so heartbreaking that all I had 
to do was enclose a copy in her last 
pay envelope. Not only is she gone 
—she thanked me with tears in her 
eyes for firing her.” 


o¢ ¢ 


“Yes,”’ said the old man, “I have 
had some terrible disappointments 
but none stands out over the years 
like the one that come to me as a 
boy.” 

“And what was it?” 

“When I crawled under a tent to 
see a circus—and discovered it was 
a revival meeting!” 


¢¢¢ 


During the silence of a 20-minute 
bus stopover a man accompanied by 
his young son, found a seat beh'nd 
the driver. The youngster, bursting 
with pride, was carefully carrying a 
covered box. “Dad,” he asked, “is my 
kitten a man kitten or a lady kitten?” 

Everyone on board the bus listened 
hopefully. “A man kitten,” said Pop 
promptly. “How do you know?” the 
boy persisted. 

One could have heard a pin drop 
as the father hastily said, ‘Well, he 
has whiskers, hasn't he?” 


e¢ ¢ 


Two microbes living in the veins 
of a horse decided to change their 
environment. They worked their way 
into the arteries and shortly died. 
The moral: Don’t change streams in 
the middle of a horse. 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


a United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texes Montreal, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisco, Calif. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED S 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS “High 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 


BECOME A WEEKLY READER 
Use This Coupon To Subscribe Today 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller 
] One year $4 ] Two years $7 
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Fleischmann Movie 
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Enthusiasm Greets Filmed 
& Tribute to Bread, Bakers 


NEW YORK—The Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., has an- 
nounced that its 16 mm. “bakers’” 
version of the motion picture, ‘Land 
of Everyday Miracles” is now being 
booked for fall release to the nation’s 
schools and colleges, and for imme- 
diate showings to bakery and con- 
sumer groups of al] types. 


Judging from the enthusiastic re- 
ception and endorsement given to the 
film at special premieres for school 
authorities, it is predicted that this 
26% min., sound and technicolor 
tribute to enriched bread and the 
baking industry will soon be seen by 
millions of school-age Americans. 

An equally widespread distribution 


of the Fleischmann film is anticipated 
among the millions of adult consum- 
ers who will be given an opportunity 
to see the film in their churches, civic 
and fraternal organizations, women’s 
clubs and industrial associations. 
Encouraging confirmation of the 
belief that the 16 mm. version of 
“Land of Everyday Miracles” will re- 
ceive the widest possible school dis- 
tribution was first given at a special 
school and baker premiere at Read- 
ing, Pa., the same city which suc- 
cessfully launched theatrical distribu- 
tion of the film 18 months earlier. 
Following a luncheon-meeting given 
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For doughnut mixes that make doughnuts which look 
good, taste good and bring customers back for more, 
use Monsanto MD sodium acid pyrophosphate. 


This proved ingredient helps doughnuts retain their 
flavor. Makes them tender. Gives them a fine texture 
and crust. Increases their volume and reduces “‘ blow 
holes,”’ grease absorption and other troubles. 


To increase your sales potential now, while the 
doughnut season is in full swing, write for more 
information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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by William Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
the 16 mm. version was shown to 
leading bakers and to representatives 
from schools and colleges in the Read- 
ing area to determine demand for 
future showings. 

As previously indicated, the reac- 
tion of the Reading school group, 
representing all of the elementary 
schools and high schools in the city, 
was enthusiastic, with assurances 
being given that “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” would be booked for show- 
ings when the school year opened. 


Endorsements 

Consensus of the group was well 
expressed by LeVan P. Smith, dean 
of Reading’s Albright College, whose 
endorsement said, in part: 

“The film was exceptionally well 
organized and presented a fine pic- 
ture of Americana. It is well worth 
the time of every student in the 
schools of our country to spend 20 
min. in seeing a visual portrayal of 
the factors which have produced the 
American Way of Life.” 

The enthusiastic Reading endorse- 
ment of “Land of Everyday Miracles” 
w-s repeated later, when the film was 
shown at a special premiere for over 
500 teaching sisters during a summer 
school session of Fordham Univer- 
sity’s school of education. Asked to 
give their written comments on the 
film, the group’s reaction was unani- 
mously favorable, as indicated by the 
following excerpts from the written 
reviews: 

“ .. Excellent! It will give all who 
see it an appreciation of the ingenuity 
that has made America great—the 
thought and experimentation that 
goes into the making of such every- 
day, commonplace miracles as bread.” 

“. . . Highly educational—A splen- 
did exposition of the baking industry. 
Put most of all, it makes us deeply 
proud of our heritage.” 

. . Gives us an inkling of a great 
industry we take for granted.” 

“. .. Liked the picture very much- 
the historical and patriotic back- 
ground—the growth of industry and 
the presentation of baking as a scien- 
tific and social-serving skill.” 

Especially gratifying to the pic- 
ture’s prcducers was the comment of 
Rev. Philip H. O'Neill, S.J., assistant 
dean of the school of education, who 
wrote that “You are offering a public 
service in producing such a film.” 

This favorable reaction to the 16 
mm. version of “‘Land of Everyday 
Miracles” is to be expected since it 
was specially produced to reach these 
schcol and consumer group audiences 
and to follow through on the public 
relations message so successfully de- 
livered by the theatrical version of 
the film, during 1952 and 1953, to 
over 24,000,000 moviegoers in some 
4,500 theatres in 2,000 cities. 

The 16 mm. school and consumer 
group version has an additional 9% 
min. devoted exclusively to the story 
of baked products and to the size, 
scope and importance of the baking 
industry, and thus is an ideal vehicle 
to follow up the enriched bread story 
told in the shorter theatrical version. 


Tribute to the Baking Industry 

In addition to repeating the the- 
atrical version’s magnificent tribute 
to enriched bread as “An Everyday 
Miracle,” the school and consumer 
group version describes the work 
being done by the American Institute 
of Baking, the bakery associations, 
the bakery trade press, bakery train- 
ing schools and on-the-job bakery 
training programs. 

Because of these industry-building 
sequences, the longer film will be most 
helpful in enlisting the interest of 
America’s youth in baking as a career, 
while it generates pride and satisfac- 








tion among 
being part of 
ing industry. 

Still another 
cluded in the 
the 16 mm. ve1 
day 


present employees at 
such a great and grow- 


valuable sequence in- 
9%4 extra minutes of 
ion of “Land of Every- 
is designed to actually 
school and consumer group au- 
diences on the quality and variety of 
commercially baked products, while 
a final dazzling display sequence sells 


Miracles 


“Sse]]”’ 


the idea of extra uses of bread and 
rolls, with and between meals by 
glorifying the all-American ‘“sand- 
wich.” 


According to the Fleischmann oper- 


ating plan for school distribution, 
much the same approach to school 
distribution will be followed in all 


communities as was used in Reading, 
Pa. First, a preview meeting and 
showing of the film for all interested 
bakers, then a special showing for 
the community’s school authorities to 
arrange for school distribution, and 
then individual baker sponsorship of 
bakery employee showings and con- 
sumer group showings. 


To further assist bakers and 
Fleischmann representatives in ob- 
taining school bookings, and as a 


teacher’s 
interest 


aid in heightening student 
in the film’s story, Fleisch- 
mann has prepared an educational 
and attractive “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” school folder containing an 
illustrated story synopsis and a de- 
tailed guide for quiz questions to be 
given following each school showing. 
A separate folder is also to be made 
available which will feature impres- 
sive endorsements of the film by out- 
standing visual education authorities. 

It appears that the 16 mm. version 
of ‘‘Land of Everyday Miracles” will 
prove to be a worthy successor to the 
line of Fleischmann public relations 
films which started with “The Modest 
Miracle,” in 1942, “Golden Glory,” in 
1944 and the theatrical version of 
“Land of Everyday Miracles,” in 1952 
and 1953 

Like all of these predecessors, the 
16 mm. version of “Land of Everyday 
Miracles” promotes the importance 
of enriched bread as “An Everyday 
Miracle.’ However, this school and 
consumer group version does an 
equally compelling job of selling the 


baking industry to present and future 
employees and future bakery cus- 
tomers. Many bakers are expected to 


arrange for all 
consume! 
of Ev 


types of school and 
group showings of “Land 
eryday Miracles.” 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DRIED EGG PRODUCTION 
RISES OVER ’52 TOTAL 
WASHINGTON Dried egg pro- 
duction during August totaled 1,959,- 
000 Ib., compared with 1,140,000 Ib. 
in August year and the 1947- 
51 average of 3,380,000 Ib., the Bur- 


last 


eau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. August production consisted 
of 1,111,000 lb. dried whole egg, 463,- 
000 lb. dried albumen and 385,000 Ib. 
dried yolk. Production during Aug- 


ust last year consisted of 290,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg, 478,000 lb. dried al- 
bumen and 372,000 Ib. dried yolk. 


Liquid egg production during Aug- 
ust totaled 12,991,000 lb., compared 
with 12,115,000 in August last year 


and the 1947-51 average of 24,298,000 
lb. The quantity used for immediate 
consumption was about the same as 
in August last year. The quantities 
used-for drying and freezing were 
larger than a year ago. 

F'rozen egg production during Aug- 
ust totaled 9,841,000 lb., compared 
with 9,346.000 Ib. in August last year 
and the 1947-51 average of 10,972,000 
lb 

Frozen egg stocks decreased 19 mil- 
lion pounds during August, compared 





Her fingertips imagine the taste 


The lady doesn’t trust her eyes alone. 
The buyer of Multiwalls is in much the same position. In 


Aside from package design, it’s hard to tell one manufac- 


turer's bag from another’s simply by looking at it or fingering it. 


Put the bags out of sight and you may be able to see many 


differences. 


Men who buy 85 per cent of all Multiwalls consider™ these 
intangibles more important than any other factor when they 


choose their supplier. 


Invariably, these are among the first questions they ask... 


“Is this company big enough?” 


“Do they have a fair allocation policy?” 


“Are their prices competitive?” 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION © NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING ® CHICAGO: 


wall users consider Union. 


“Do they respect delivery dates?” 
a nutsheil 
“Are they good pe ople to do business with?” 


We can't tell you what the answers are when these Multi- 


This we do know 


inference is yours to make 


Union. 


In these days of industrial pressure, when dependability is 
a fervent wish as well as a word, men to whom Multiwalls are 


important are plac ing an increasing share of their orders with 


Mort so evcry day ee 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


* August 





with 19 million in August last year 
and the average decrease in August 
of 20 million pounds. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
WINS FIRST IN CONTEST 


DECATUR, ILL.—The 1952 annual 
report of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. has been judged best in 
the U.S. milling industry in the an- 
nual competition sponsored by Finan- 
cial World magazine. 

This is the fourth year since 1947 
in which a report put out by the 
Staley company has been awarded 





the bronze “Oscar” of the milling in- 
dustry. Runner-up in the milling 
classification was the report of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., while Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., placed third. 

The Financial World survey cov- 
ered more than 5,000 annual reports 
in all industrial classifications. Judges 
were Dr. Pierre R. Bretey, editor of 
the Analyst Journal; Samuel B. Jones, 
president of the National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies; El- 
mer C. Walzer, financial editor of the 
United Press; Richard C. Lytle, assis- 
tant research director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accounts; Denny 
Griswold, publisher of Public Rela- 


tions News, and Hollis Holland, de- 
sign and calligraphy authority. 

The initial screening of the quali- 
fied reports was handled by a com- 
mittee of 20 financial analysts unde1 
the direction of Sidney B. Lurie, 
president of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, Inc 

R. S. Bass, Staley company treas- 
urer, will accept the award on behalf 
of the Staley company at the annual 
awards banquet Oct. 26 at the Statler 
Hotel, New York City. The awards 
will be presented by Weston Smith, 
Financial World vice president who 
originated and directs the annual re- 
port survey. 


1951 research study 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY. MO. 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
FOR 80 YEARS 


3 


The Northwestern Miller 





N.Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Conn.; Sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N.Y.; Sec., William A. Dolan, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 13—Dist. No. 13, Assn. of Op- 
erative Millers, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 


Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Tl. 


April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers. Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Mo‘nes; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 




















ai i 
Me ee eee et ed | 


























a ; 
ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J, FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade Inc. 0 \ 
Algemeene Handel-en > 
N. V. Industrie Maatschappy Bldg., Kansas City. As J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut ne SSTAD 
Corporation of America, Inc., chair- 
June 12-15—New ’ , é ee : las 
“MEELUNIE” | sen; Poland Spring, Maine; Sec, 2? of the ATBI constitution and by- | NONGENMOT 18 OSLO. Nowa 
Robert E. Sullivan, 31 Exeter St. /@WS Committee, explained to mem- setmenes: The Merthenen Seite 
+e oe ogg ; ” bers before they voted for incorpora- a 
6 é tion, the legal move was made pri- 
June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- marily to protect individual members 
y)" ; ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., from any _ personal liability they VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
fi °\\ HOLLAND Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, might have had as members of the MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 
: Colo. old, non-incorporated association IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
Importers of June 19-21—Bakers Association of wh'ch had the legal nature of a part- CEREAL PRODUCTS 
ae nership. Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH Saethe on iL: hon, ten. a At the same time the ATBI was Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
enttinen 2608 Portland Aue. Chae bringing its legal status up to date, 
lotte 7 NC. “ it applied for, and 
; Maia “Wes recently ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
— sapory remnigy§ homage y Bak- — granted a certifi- Established 1883 
. ers Assn. an ers Club of Balti- ©\ cate from the FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEI 
M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 7_\ \e U.S. Patent Office - AGENTS ~_ 
Established 1868 Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 ey. attesting that on Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. ASA June 2, 1953, the Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Importers of Flour and July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers \ familiar ATBI 


Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- — service mark had 
Other Cereals phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- en duly registered in the patent of- 


son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- fice and would remain in force for A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C | ton, W. Va. 20 years. ap~mrnegbey’ 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 











Heerengracht 209 



























































Members of the baking industry Flour, Grain and Feed 
96.9 > ; sitios alb ’ 
eae acini Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
: and more the way the ATBI has been Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdar 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam i yen nay Bc ptt ie 703 living up to its primary purpose of i 
enry Grady g., Atlanta 3, Ga. “ 
1955 congratulations on the association's H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
Cable Address: “Donvzacu,” London a official incorporation and expressed GENERAL AGENCY 
- FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 will continue to offer the same help- SEEDS AND PULSE 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ean Takes } Cable Address: “Jos* AMSTERDAM, Z 
52, Mark Lane, porated status, Claude A. Bascombe, Codes: Riverside, “Bentley's 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
ND ’ ° ery Equipment Manufacturers Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


who have come to appreciate more 94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Ps H. Albert De Bary & Co. Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
“serving” the industry, extended their 
a os F < Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Gute Ae, tant Galtteness Metek their confident belief that the ATBI 
- ea » ite imann. Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. ful brand of service under its incor 
LONDON. E.C. 3 June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- Standard Brands, Inc., secretary, said. Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
Sec., Emmet Cary, 16 McClelland McKINNON & DON 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. McDONALD, Ltd. 
58, MARK LAME, Oct. 1-€—Baking Industry Exposi- 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” Assn.); Atlantic City, N J.; sec., Har- 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT LTD. BAKING’S ALLIED TRADES Cable PIP 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 ASSOCIATION INCORPORATES Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London NEW YORK—tThe Allied Trades of 


the Baking Industry, for 32 years an 
unincorporated association, has an- 
see nounced that its certificate of in- N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 
.S. 5 + gage corporation has been duly filed with VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. the state of New York and that the ing 183 ——- ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS association is now a membership cor- 

70 Robertson Street GLASGOW poration under the laws of that state GRAIN + OILCAKES -: OILSEEDS 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred and will be known hereinafter as the 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 
































WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’””’ Dundee 








ad dA re ay ~ a . ~ a | sinieail 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW,C.2 KA N SAS C ITY 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 
The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats Board of a . be > GRend 7535 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any = 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


nde Dee gee direction. And we offer the finest of service FORT WORTH 


SLO, NORWAY illers. i h with mar- 
OSLO, NORWA to millers. We are closely in touch with mar -Otcaet + hei ae 











FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED " : 
Working Denmark, Finiand, kets. From experience, we have a wide STOCKYARDS STARON 
Norway, Sweden “ 
Cable Address: “Fiormel,” Oslo knowledge of millers’ problems. And we SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 
conduct our business on the principle that 


a dll extra care and extra effort are priceless in- ENID 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM gredients of every transaction. Lewis W. Sanford ¢ Phone 3316 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS Manager 


—. TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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SF BAKER FLOURS We a 
| : — bread thal 
qe = to. sell! 


TEA TABLE 












THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 








big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 





oe, 


—_ ie BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
GaSe KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ¢ CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR 4 J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & xk. c. MGR. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











“We're just like a fussy housewife 
when it comes to buying wheat. We 
want only the best. And we have 
a big area in which to shop. For our 
mills at Topeka can draw wheat 
economically from four major pro- 

. ducing states. “u 
el. ‘ 

JV y 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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outstanding 


symbol... 


=a 


—. 


outstanding 


service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype. 

telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Bulletin 


Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields oj 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—-A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


. 
. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

*Original letters available on request. ° 
7 

e 

- 

. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine's extensive  service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

e The Library, for reference and research 

@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Che-Northwestern- Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEUSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 


Sista 
aie 
a 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme Flour Millis 
Allen, James, & Co 


Amendt Milling Co. 
American Fiours, Inc. 
Amer Harris Neville Co. 








Arnold Milling Co. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Atkinsun Milling Co. 


. A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Milla Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 


Bolle & Schilthuis 
Brey & Sharpless 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burrus Milis, Inc. 








Cahokia Fiour Co. 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Carson Robert. "a Co. Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Chariick, Wm., Ltd. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chicago, So Shure & So. Bend R. R.... 


City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co....... 
Commander-Larabee Milling 
Commissiehandel 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawfo.d & Law 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


De BRoer, W. & Co 


Diste-Porstland Flour Co. 
Donszeimaun & Co., 
vow Cren.ical Co. 
Wuluth Universal 
Duncan, Ww. C., & Co., 








for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 


OMPANY 
, ILLINOIS 








Eagle Roller Mii! Co. 
Eastern Canada Fivur Mills 
. B A Milling Co 
Einfubrnande! Mannheim 
Kvans Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Fisher-Fallga:ter Milling Co. 
Flouriag Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Fort Morgan Malla... ccccrcccceccess 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Gereral Mulls, Lac. 
Gillespie HKros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, 





Greenbank, H. J., & C0.....- cece eeeees 
Grewn’S Milling Ce. cccccccccsccccsaces 
Grippeling & Vermley ........seee0055- 37 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co...... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........ eae 
Harris. Upham & Co.......--sseeeecees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .......sseeee8% 40 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..........6.- 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....eeeeseeccevecs 19 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp..........+-- 
Hunter Milling Co. .....eeecceseeeeees 27 
Imbs, J. F., BEUMINE Gores ccccccccsccces 18 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...-eeeeees 
International Malling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Interstate Grain Corp. ....-.eseeseeees 37 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- 
Jaeger, Frank, Miulling Co............. 
Jennigon, W. J... CO.ccccccccccccsccccce 18 
Jewell, Le. R., B BOM. cccccccscccccccce 
Johansen, Anch., & CO......ceseeeseees 37 
Johnson-Herbert & Co.....ceeeeseeeees 36 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
JOKAR, OMAP cccccccessccccsscccsssese 


Tustesem, BredP. ..ccccccccccscveseccss 
Kaneas Flour Mills Company........... 
Mamens BRITA CO. ccccccccodvecssecce 18 
Kaswan, JoSeph ccccccccccccccccrcccce 
Keluy-Erickson Co. ....cccccccsssvccces 32 
Keliy, William, Milling Co............. 17 
Kent, Percy. Bag Co., Inc........-.0065 17 
Kimpton, W S., @ Sons........esee0% 
King Midas Flour Mills...........eeeee08 5 
Times BETAS CG. oc cccicvewevecscenesecs 
ere, Gi. 6 dbpebenecnesebneee.ee 
MsaOr G& BORE ccc ieciicscccecssecveces 
PO DINE. GO. cccscccsiccscsscess 19 
Knighton, samuel, & Sons, er 36 
Koerner, John E., & Co...... 

Eeeamme BBS ccccccsccsvcccvacesvese 19 


Lake of the Woods rrernee Co., Ltd.... 24 
Loken & CO. ccccccccccescccsscccccsece 


Luchsinger Meurs & “Co. beccoscetcsvece 
Lyon & Greenieaf Co., Inc........+-+++ 18 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......cseesecees 19 
McCabe Grain Co. ..cssccccsccccccccce 
McCopneli & Keld, Ltd. ......cceeeeees 
McKinuon & AcVonald, Ltd............ 37 
Madwen, Ott .ccccccccccccccccccccce ee 
Ma.iserz. Rud .... Cocccccccccese ° 
Maple Leaf Milling. Co., BAG... ccccveces 24 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lid..........++. 07 
Marsh & McLenuan, IMc........+..0005 
N. Vo “Meeluo‘e,” Amsterdam......... 37 
Meining, H. C., & CO..ccccccsccccccees 19 
Mennel Milling Co. ..cccccccccccccccce 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd.. bib ee be0-0-40%-40 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ......-eeeeeees 18 
Milling Products, Lid. ......eeeseee0+> 19 
Mill Mutua: Fire Prevention Bureau... 27 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............++. 18 
Mitchell, BB. Pi. GOrccsccccocccccccvess 17 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........+0-se008 34 
Montgomery Co, The ......ceeeeeeeees 36 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 19 
Morrie, CHEE F., B GOiccccoccccvoseess 
Morrison Milling DO. cecccoccceceeseecs 33 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, BAB. sc ccccccce 
Morten Milling Co. ...... oneerececessos 27 


Muirhead, B. H. 


Natl Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co... 19 
ORMOND BUR Gh. cc cccccccveccecec 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 33 
ge ee rer TTT eee 

Pe NE gt ied cee bee ORACe.O- 37 
SW GORGE GR. cc css cccvccsccccccces 19 
Tee eee 7 
Norenberg & Belsheim ................ 37 
PROC ee SU GO, ccvccccccvcscccccesese 17 
GTIGR,. Trees GR. ce ccccecscesecseces 40 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co.............- 
Gems B GO. cccvcccccccsecescccvceves 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co............- 
Parrish & Heimoecker, Ltd............ 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros..... j Raper 
Pee MFR. cocccccccccccccccccccscces 
Penn, William, Flour Co...........+...:. 
Pe Se OD 50000400000 08060608 
PUUeeery BEI, ENE, ccccccccsccesecess 
PORE, Tis GQ. cccceviencrcecvecvccveseces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling :. e2G parece 


Quaker Oats Company ..............--. 


eee Ty Bs Bi Bloc ccscanisvces 
eR Be ee eee 
BE DO We wccoercscvccseesese 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 














Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are we Tt gxe™ 
you taking advantage of this service gow) 
program? Ask for more details. 























like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 


or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 


on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


a WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES iN PRINCIPAL ciTtTIes 


‘Dyox,” “‘Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. 








the lesson 
some school children 
NEVER learn 


Even straight-A students flunk this subject occasion- 
ally. It’s safety — remembering to look both ways 
before crossing the street. Nothing can guarantee 
school kids will be careful when they’re playing near 
heavily-traveled streets. 


This puts it squarely up to you as a driver to assume 
they won’t be. If you drive slowly enough you'll be 
able to stop instantly when a child darts out in front 
of you. You'll save lives by observing posted traffic 
regulations and by paying careful attention to safety 
patrol boys and junior policemen. And it’s a good 
idea to keep your car in top mechanical condition— 
in particular, your brakes. 


All these safeguards are doubly important, now that 
school has started again. Play it safe. Do your part 
in reducing the number maimed and killed (well 
over 120,000 every year!) 


DRIVE CAREFULLY — THE CHILD YOU 
SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 





